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ABSTRACT , . 

Student perspectives on learning was investigated at 
Alverno Colle^. Attention was di-rected to how students understand 
and justify learning outcomes, and how they understand liberal ^ 
learning as relevant to performance in persot^l and professional 
roles. The competency-based curriculum at Alverno College defines 
comM'tencies as developmental, generic, and holistic. Interviews with 
13 traditional-age students at the end of ^their junior year were 
suppoi^ted by 100 interviews with 37 women students intervieWed at the 
end if each college year. Two patterns consistenti with curriculai* 
emphasis and student orientation appeared: students expressed a 
aareer-cen tered rationale for college education and ^hey emphasized 
tlie value of learning how to perform. This link between learning and 
performing allows for t^e transfer of learning to multiple situations 
and^ contexts , and es tabli shes students* confidence in their abilities 
to perform after college. Information is provided on student 
c^Qjistruct ions of competence; understanding competence as categories, 
^rkillb, and processes; understanding competence as theory of action; 
and understanding competences as theory for performing in relation to 
context. Interview questions are appended. (SW) « 
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. ^ ABSTRACT . ■ - . 

_ Approaches , to the study of stiuiont outcomes at Alyerno iMicliide measuring ^ 
.performance in Mk^ cnrrlc^iM j^ind student qhanges on nieasures indicatiye 
of human, potentiaf for c live development, learning styl^es and geji^ic 
abilities (Mentkowski & .).Lrart:, 1983).-* This' at ud'y^ explores sUident^ ' 
perspectives on'^earning, as another valuable data source for validating 
abilities learned in college (Mentkowski & Doherty 1933), How do 'students 
understand and j ust i fy- learning outcomes? How do they • understand • liberal 
learning as relevant, to per^forniance in personal and prof est^ibnal roles?' 
■ Detailed analysis of - interviews from 13 traditional- age students ^fit the end 
of th^^ jynior year were supported l>y systq|^tic reading of lOO interviews 
from 37 women "s tuden ts interviewed longi tudimilly at the enci of each college 
'yeary-'^'TKqualLta tlve methodology was selected that re^ogn-izr'es 'the subjective 

^ ^ nature of the data and treats this as a valuable source. Systematic prgce- 

' dur^s were devised for construction of content patterns representing student 
pers pe ctives on how they " unders tg^d and j^ustify learning and give^-^eaning to 
day -to day learning experience^. r ' ^ / - - 

Two^ou ts tandmg patterns c.onsistent v/ith curricular empl^asis a'ld student 
orien ta t ion' ap.pear . First , students express a cancer centered rationale 
for college e'^ucation. Learning is just^Xxed primarily in terms of « its 
relevance to practicing a particular career after college. Second is a 
heavy emphasis on learning "how-to-do" things; learning is or ought to be " 
usefu^l. Students regar'd' the learning' process as concerned with teaching : 
them how to perjform a^d apply what they know. The meanifigf ulness o^' da^ to 
day learning experiences is predicated up_^on perceived relevance of these 
experiences to professional performance. l^^^ile students express dissati^- 
faction with learning experiences for w^h^ich they cannot find career relevance, 
they succeed in developin-g a justificatory rationale for assimilating all 
ki^nds of lear:ning including "well.rjpxm^edness , " a variety of discipline 
"^aJit en t a-reas and the competences^, to the -idea of professional xole 

rf ormanc e For- these students, the competences are central — to the 
structuring of learning to perform; "u^e" or "application" of learning 

' cefers to the competences. Other kind's of substantive knowledge, obserya- 

t^ions, ideas, c(^cepts, tjjeo^es and so, on, are assimilate^ to the competences 
; which structure learning to perform, and are linked to role\ per f ormancc . 
Competences offer way.s of lookfng at dh ings ,'^.ays of understanding, 'ways ' 
Xo be aware of^hat; is iij^ortant. ^Stuclents experience the cov[ipetences as 
ns^ningful ^nd useftfl and anticlpal^e their application to the work seating. 

^ I'For' competences Comipunica tians* and Social Interac t ion , ^ f or example, students" 
report feelings of increased ma&tery, control^and certainty, in three areas 
^ that students regard as. important and which are often problematic for *^ 
young women: ^interpersonal relations, identity and .personal choice. The 
cpmp^ ten^ces* supp'ort student's perceptions of being more in contrcTl and more'^' 
effectivp^in common everyday social and work settings, including those 
encountered in off-campus experiential le^arning se 1 1 ings^^-and personal life. 
Tkrough ■ experi en t ia l^Va 1 ida t ion o f the competence's, students are able to 
construct, justification for liberal learning in v/h ich^- personal growth 
and e f f>ec t iveness niedl'ate Between educational experience and concepts of 
professional role performance. 
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Introducing new constructs about liberal learning in higher educa,tion- 
curricula is expected to have benefits for students. Any attempt at 
validating such constructs needs to consider how students understand and 
make meaning about learning and its outcomes.^ Wliile there may be .numerous 



criticisms about existing educational curriculum, replacing qld concepts 

about learning and its outcomes with new ones is no guarantee that students 
will begin to understand learning differently. Without mcH understanding, 
we cannot xpect that h s will las. ond colleg , chat learning in 

college will transfer to personal and professional roles afterwards. 

A major question this study is "How do students understand and 
justify learning?" The question is one researched as part of^>a large study 
designed to establish the validity of college outcomes /Mentkowski Doherty, 
197 7; 1983). The Alverno faculty created a curriculum centered around 
identifying, defining^ and assessing the outcoirfes of liberal learning. They 



^"Learning" and "learning outcomes" ^nn often bemused simuitaueuus Ly . 
Learning generally refers to a process. (Outcomes at Alverno include 

process- ' and since Liie major -utcome is growth, "outcome" is thought of 
as a process, rather than a static ability. The term "outC(5me" conveys that 
oftie can observe ai^ measure performance from which»^realizing an outcoine can 
be inferred. 
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^are now interested to know^tlie extent to which these structure* for learning, 
'are understood by st'^udents. Constructs about learning and learning outcomes 
described in the faculty's Liberal Learnijiig at Alverno College have been ' 
implemented. Why do s t udent s think they -shoald . learn? \ \ 

A c"o liege can have more confidence i^i. the yalrdity of 4ts curriculum if 
it can demonstrate Chat changes occur in ^ s t udpnr^f-^ rspe c t l ve s; on leaifning. 
In a student-centered educa^onal institution^ understanding student* . 
perspectives on learning is essential to curriculum development. Given 
;^sLudent concern thatMiigher education demonsl rafcT-^lht« re 1 at lonsh i p^c.i t 
'education to work"^, focusrng'on s L udc n t 'po rs pe c , i vt.' s ks. important to 

assessing' how well students perceive college .W mee t ing .t;he ir own needs. 
^At the same time, faculty are asking questi,t<hs about the. extent to which 
trndilLonal. liberal atts outcome^ such/^^cri t ical thinking and personal 
growth'^can survive students' current kmicern ' f o ■ e s, 

stone to careen 1 . ' . 

This paper describes the process^.by whi};^* liberal., learning- at. Alvyxno 
becomes . assimilated into st udenLs ' ra t lona 1 e loT -le a rn i ng'.; Th i s ' rcvpp.r f 
describes student perspectives. Because ol Lh^ nature of the me t hp dn 1 u gy , 
and because' we are aware of the dialectic between the person ancf educat i oriaj^ 
experiences, we hesitate to identify causes for s t uden t cons t ruct ions . 
,l,;hile the analysis is primarily descriptive, our inte rpre tat ions .wi 1 1 refer 
to goals and" objectives, and what we believe to be the more common practices 
,,f ^ ,i: ..arning pr^> ^s. Following this de sc r i p t i on o f .st udPiTC 

constructions, we will discuss what meaning thes.> constructioris have in the 
context of the 'le^i^rning process as understood by the faculty. The 



"See Mentkowski and Doherty, 1983 for a fuller treatment of, this issue. 



discussion wilT also clarify the results in relation .to the validity of 
learning outcomes. Finally, we will identify outcomes that we have 
glimpsed in our analysis of student perspectives, an^ raiae several 
iss.ues for further analysis of student tKinking. 

This study of student perspectives on learning will give faculty 
insight into learning outcomes and benefits understood by\students. As 

• ' . \ ' 

such',, this study is another way to validate the learning .proces's: Further, 
it allows us to identify areas of further study tha_t can clarify develop- 
mental patterns, allow us to ask ascriptive questions, and ultimately allow 
faculty to prescribe learning that is more effective in promoting student 
growth. -f-"*^ 1 ^ ( 



The Meaning of Liberal Learning 

,Colleg^ and niversities are social systems whose reason for being ) 

V ' ' ' 

is "the pursuit of learning. These institutions have other functions ^ 

for- their participants and for society. Part-icipants may have many kinds 

of reasons for their involvement. Learning, particularly curricular 

learning, does not always defiti'e a^ student^-^s purpose for being in college, 

but it does constitute the conditions;, of his or her participation. Persons 

who enroll as sti^dents in institutions of higher learning allocate much of 

their^tiuie an . attention to , various ways of learning in the curriculum, 
«\ 

whether this is primary, instrumental or incidental to their actual' 

purposes or rea'son^s for being in'school. Along the way, college students 

\ ' r . . 

typically realize learning oiftcomes they were unaware of wher> they 

enrt)lled, or that are more incidental to curricular l^iarning. Sori of 

these outcomes are accounted for among'' the stated purposes of undergraduate 

institutions (e.g. imparting a "compelling awarenes^s of the ol^igat: 
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^higher education impose s , A 1 veYno ' Co 1 lege Faculty, 1976), and some ;ire 
•-uuuch les^ explicit (e.g. Icci^rnin^ independence from one's family o r * 
finding a ' 1 i f e partner). Various Wnds of include n^t learning may hold 
/a high place in a's^»4;;*Hdent ' s h ie rarchy of reasons for being in school, ' 
dnd may weigh heavily in , account ing for outcomes of higher education.- 
While we recognize tht? importance of such ^earning, tile scope ol 
this report is limited to learning students engage irf as part of the 



/ 



AlvLM'no learning process. This rej)c)rt examines how AlveriTo students 
talk about 1 learning. What is it students believe t he iifs elves to be 

r' ' ^ 

learning 'and how do t^hey explain and justify, not being at Alverno, but 

those activities they (X<^ day to day to fulfill the conditions of tlieir 

participation in the eurricul um?f / ' ^ ' 

t. * Curricular learning is traditionally partitioned according to 

J academic di'^cip lines or "fields." Such class i f»i cat ions brea^ down the 

mo re^^m[) lex a student's learning becomes and educators \)ften tacitly 

'hopC\ that^s t uijjent s will di,^ -over certain re 1 at ionsh ips. among subject 

' ' - * ' . 

matteV and nl^thods of various fields which would ultimately yield birr) ad 
outcomes. Nevertheless, learnin-g by "subject" is liighly consisXent witli ^ 
the way Lraditional higfier education structures its resources for 
■^d i s t r ib\jt ion . S^tudents are oriente'ci in the selective al locat ion^o t tji^eir 
resourcL»s, by tins structure. Within the study of any given field, it is 
pessirble t(i> distinguish several kinds of learning. We speak of iacts and 

o J' r . : 

observations, and of concepts, theories and frameworks for organizing them. 
We also spe\^k of^metho processes, skills and ab iT^t ie sl f o r practicing 
^ i ie 1 d as a d i s c L p 1 ine o r, I) ro f e s s ion . ^ 

' " '. . . 

*i;lVe Alverno' currtculum departs from t h(> , t r ad 1 1 i ona 1 structure cM' 



s horning byfifieUi alone. On the one ban d , I ve rno ' s cu r r i cu 1 urn, .-s t rue t ure s 



) 



1 () 



. • ^ , • -v. ^ 

learning according •^to tjbie , academic discipL^ines and professions in tbe 



usual way. On the other hand, the competences present an ^rray of 
frameworks for performing, masteryt^of which are required fpl an Alverno 



degree. The competences stsructure learning according to how\it is ? 
'Used. Each- competen^fe is understood as interrelate(^^th the others, • 
and as de'rived from and integral to the academic disciplines and 
^•professions whose pract ice * creates the contexts for performance. The ^ 
competences are: , ^ 

^, 

• Communications 

' ^ • Analysis ^ 

> ' ' * • Problem Solving • ^ \ ■ 

' . •Valuing ^'g 

• Social Interaction " ^ 
^ ' • Taking Respoasibility for the Environment • 

• Involvement in the Contemporary World 

• Aesthetic Response ^ /" 

^ ' ' ' 

Each competenpe is , defined^ through a set of S/ix pe d'^agogica L levels. What 

the competences haye in common is that the\/ constitute framev{prks fox. 

processing in f dryiat ion , models for thinkirng about, models f^r ^understanding, ' 

eabh v^ith corollary criteria for per foi^^j^ce . Competences are defined as / 

developmental, generic and holistic (Alverno College Faculty, 'l979), because- 

the college takes'on the re spaffs ib i 1 ity for contributing to the development 
, — )> *^ 

of lifelong learners, and for being a catalyst forewarning in, college that 
continues ^f te rwards . " A- ■ 

j^o r a 4:ompe tence to be deve 1 op me n t a 1 mean s t5ha t the o ut come i s 
descriptive of an ability that can be taught. Thus, a competence^^n 
be bVpken ;|^en into seq^uent ial -ped^agogLcal levej^ that describe inc^reas ing ly 
complex 'e lement§ an d/or'^'rio cesses which are acquired by students ov.er time * 
and Wllcre each level requires a more complex demonstration o^ the competence. 

■ 4/- ' , • ' 

P'^urther, (^ompe tencelT that are developmental contjinuo to dex/elop after college,^ 
^ • ^ *" . 

t as additional learning experiences contribute toward greater complexity.- 
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^ For. a ^competence to hollst ic means -.ttrat'eacii developing competence^-' 
involves the whole person, although .^omplpx ^compe^nces i»rfclude ^ skill or 
-l>eh4vioral component, a knowledge component, a self -percfepfeion* component , and a 
motivation or dispo^ltipn componfent. ^ - ^ , ^ ^ ^ y 

All or some o§ the elements of the^ c:ompe tence can inferred from - 
o.bservabld performance. Traditionally, college's have required • 
demonstration of only the knowledge component of ciompe tejnce s . • VJben 
outcomes are ^defined hoListically, krlovjle dge , skill; attitudes,, self- 
perception and disposition components are spe'cified. When a ' compete n>ce 

;^ ^ '/ ^' : 

is performed iii a particular cont,ext, It is define'd -ih cJ^servable. behaviors.*'^ 

" ' ' ■ » ' ' - ■ ' ^ r " ^ ' ' ' > 

The emphasis is oh lea rning Tiow to perform as weM as on'what.,^to lGdrn;,'.J. 

* ., ■ ' r 

Identifying outcomes as holistic means t,hat multipfe components of a • ' 
competence will 'be identified. These comfjptences arB expected to becqme 
'integrated with others and/ inte rna tize d .'"^^ Competence's thus become 
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characteristics of the person. • ' - ^ 

For a competence to^-be gene r i c meaaJ that . thfe - deve loping , hol^istic 
ab i li^^^j/^t r^ns £e rs across situations a^ sett;:^gl^^. ,|rhe kind^ o? sa tljat iom^- ^vj 
to which compett?nces Jre Expected J:^ t ran.s f e' r include tho.se a student 

8 ' . . ' . ■ ■ ' ' ' " - ■ ' *' ^ 

" encounters in exercising multiple roles. V The concept "of cgmpetence . 
implies e f feet i ve^^pe rformance acrosp situations in relation^to contents, 
Generic competences are expected to ^trart^sfe r not only to . s-i tuat ions in ^ 

' ' • ^ . • 'C" v^;' > 

colU^e^and wo rk but ^1 so to personal and p rt) f e s sxonaL ro le^- af te r- co 1 le ge . . 

' ^ ■ " / • - ' ' ^' 

-Outcomes of college therefore include growth in student p^ rcep t ion,s of the 

' ., * . . - • » ' JS - ■ 

self 'as a learner. In addition^to her performance, s t ii'dent pe rcept ions - are 

. - . , • ^\ j„ « / ; 
equally valuable outcomes^ of college. •. ' ^ ^ , " / * » 

The co;jr[5eTences ^re learned la re 1^ t ion «rto ' tl\^^bs t an 1 1 ve knov^l-edgc.^ , 

ithods, p;£«cesses, skills an d > ab 1 1 i 1 1 e s of thh f-^^lds o r d isc^^l irTes , 




since Llu'y a ro LaLi^^lrt in tlu' conti'xt. oi LradUional acaduniic courses, 
and sii\Cii Llu' . oinp^ ae n ct-s wcrtv idtMiLiticd and d.- fined out .^i the acadiMiii. 



d 1 s e 1 [^'^ 1 in - s . 



^^^^\ diSLi[)linf ^',ivrs i.'.r^-alri rinp|M,s''is te ^riLani ^ onipr t , • lu . • s 

y)i 1 c fi arr I i ♦ 'v <1 (. < > t)r innr-'^ ciauial in* the piact.Mr nt-a disiiplinr, 
» 

SliidentM ac'- M-^juTK^^d iv demonstrate I'r vr Is I te <\ oi .ill ri^i^ht . oinpr t r ru r s , 

t 

^Jnd raeti 1 ^i^^p,',- 1 1 iV'.s *wiM L h ^ oiiipc t (MU s stud'iMUs dfinnnstiaLr to Uvols 

>>'!') at t h. ■ L . I <oi . < ■ 
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METHOD 



^ ' I' ^ S:i[!i[) 1 r 

A total of H2 students rcJndomly selected from. the l'')76 and 1^)77 

entrance Cohorts cind 37 students randomly selected from the r)78 .;raduatinH 

seniors comprise i lie lull sample ot" Alverno students p^] r t i c i pn t i n^'^ in the 

studv ot sLvident nnd nluniVia perspectives on liberal learning. Students 

fioin the I97() and J I entrance cohorts participated in the Miterview 

L.,w.,iJ Lt>c cud ..1 vc^.i.tu colU(ie uve. <, peiiod of four years Since 

\ 

Lt,.i<_ w,,,-, .-^...ue ,.LLiiLi>.u cU.iing t:a>or,c' 1 ou , ycTs lioiu the iuUTvii-w sample, 

„ ..,„„iL u -I ..Lud.-ui^ wore .KhU-d tow.wd ihe end of the second ye/if to 

keep s,-nple size .it the ;s,]ine nun>b<M- . F . oin the U)7(, entrance cohort. 

;)! si u.lent v;cre o i- i i na 1 1 y interviewed. Ther<. w.i ,s :;oine .iilrition durin;- 
the second ve,n. and ■■.tu.hnits were ad(h'd. This c, r on t h e u .•■onlinued^ , 
thronyhoul_ the remainin;; two venrr,. From ^h</ 1^*77 .Au rflnce cohort, hi 
w.-re'- i.ntei viewc.l the iir;;t vc'ir. There was r.onie attriLi>Mi I heK r.e <-o nd year 



, two students^ and the third (one stndenO hnt students added the second ^ 
v,-„, K.-,>t 'h,- .-wnni.le t,. -> I ( :> nK,.-.) . . e n t 1 V . however, while the r.ainple is 

. ,,I ts2 stu.leiTl.. i ,.L> . vi .-w.-c1 ..v<-. lour veais, the numher ..1 stu.lents 

., .-oinplcte |:et ol l..ur interview!, is s.on.ewhal less than H2 . The 
p.i , I I c I nal I on ml,-, not connlinr. I'css (hu' lo attrition, was '»'»/,. 

-i.'Veu slud.n.l': We i e ml e. view, ^d lion, I he I'l/o 1 adn a I I U)', Seniol 
!:' 'h--se woinini participaled iii a lollowup interview I wo vears 

,1 , .., ,,.,,|,,.,( I.e. CI. a, I 1 ..vrA- , , Mn, 1, laen. 1 e II, ■ I I . I'lM H , ^ 
II,,. , ,,, 1 .nl I .po, I f. a sl ndv I i ad i f,iou.|l ared sl ndeni s I i o„( 

,1,,. |.)/,, ,,.|T I')// .-111 lain ,- ,s,h,Mls, allhuu.d, I he acluai umuhei .d ml.-iview 



, .. .,,,hn,i I I ed I a ,.v.| .-usl V,- ana I . -. 1 • M' " '"I ' >' ' I"" '' ' ' ' 

Im- Pu;, 
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Tlie . fo I lowing analysis was conducted on a sample of" 13 third year 
Lnteryiews of 13 Ajverno students from the 197^ en.tirance cohort. 
Longitudinal interviews with these same students from the 1976 entrance 
cohort, including interviews for four consecutive years of college 
education, were used to discuss questions regarding the development of 
patterns i^ntitied on the basis of third interview texts. The third 
interview was scfecttid as Che focal point for analysis because a 
^ pt e I iiiilua ry leading ot LOO texts including nil iovir Interviews conducted 
at tlic did Ljt c.jch ye ill in coilc-ge sc-ciued Lo Indicate that the third 
iiiLcivicw, Msw/jily uccuila^ at the end ul Ltie Junioi year, was the year 

inu^.L iiiLc-nae Luvolvemeut with the c-duc<j t i una L system. For most studen'ts, 
this i the year in which concentrated specialization in the major area 
begins. Stud(Mit.s interviewed ioi' the iourtli tiiiK.' in the .second seme,r>ter 
near the end oi their college experieiice, often appeared to talk more about 
the future thaii^ past and present educ/i L i on/t I experiences. iMiey seemed to 
have begun to d I S(^ni',u>.;e iheir artentlou t rum the educaticMi to the work 
c n V i rt)u[ncn L ^ 

The L <- A I n n o I , t n /I I <. 1 I 111 I K . I / (• I n ii^.i- r uh u I t , l> e C a U S nL 

, I . . I 1 V . 1 thin n < i y r> 1 n , .t i u Ir I t uv. I \ u ni I . .lir, 1 [ vmI 1 ii/i I Sjnmp I e Wci 
<ivaiiablr-. The ^aiiip I of 1.3 individuair; is I he lull sample ol I^)7h <'n( rauer 

.7-' 

coho 1 ( p/i KflJ^ij^'} Ki 1 s , /I t ( e I a I I 1 i I i u n , I u i whuni ( e x ( s I u i ,1 I I I uu 1 




I tMiv, i ( ud i nil 1^ Vnt e 1 am ews existed, Iv'h i 1 e (he au.ilysis was eunduel*.! 

V.'H emu I i (\i 1 L)n this sumph- o{ \ \ i nd i v i dua I .s , 100 intei views 1 epi rsenl i u)' 
1/ I I ad i t i Dii.i 1 U'.'.ed sliuh'Ut.s i\{ V.ilious Veais in e o I I e ;',< ■ 1 um bulh I he 
;n rd 1 *) / / euliu : ( 1 1 ;i(l been r e.id . 1 1 1 e u s ( ' ' i ' ' ' I h I ui e - h , p r n ) i ( u h« i uu ( riy, 
(hi*; .M lu ! V s I s , i i u I u d I n e^ ( ( I in , i I I. I r fmi (he t I r i i < I i n I . - r »y i «■ v; . f-Ju 
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absolute claiij^ can be ma^e, of course, that the analysis conducted on 
th4,sa4np\e c7f 13 is the same as what might have, been derived f upm the 
larger group altliough a *check on the representativeness of the snmgle 
indicated the 13 were representative of the 197b entrance cohort. 
On the basis of the readings of these 25 texts, however, it does appear 
that the pVeseiU niialysis would prove to be an essentially accurate 
LcpicitiiLaLioii pdLLt^rnti in Lhe Idrger gioup^as well. y ' 

AlvcrnL* bLudi^iiLb In Ltie sample geneLcilly enrolled in areas ot ^ 
v,v, (iiiLiciLiuu i^.uajuLci; lNcil picj^dLc Lhciu tui bpecltic career,;i or p l ofe s s ions . 

Li.idi Clonal fTip^cd sLudciiLs) wtiu nit ik)L LoiitirujLii^ e d 1 1 c a t i o u' a dm 1 s s 1 o n s 
{.iLthDU^'h a number d 1 except i^uis occur). This sample includes eight Nursing, 
majors, two l.chication majors, one Mu .s i c lUhication major, a Medical 
Teciniology major nnd one student whei spent two years as an liducat. ion 
major and t ht*n rhanged her majc^r to [library Science, All but one of these 
;i L u.lciit ( L h c- Med 1 Cell T o h u o 1 1 ) y major) entered Alvi^rnc^ to g^rachiate wifli 
an .iie.i v>l conceuL L a 1 1 on (iirecLj^y rel<iCed to a particular career (although 
oLi. ,.lwiu^-,t,a I L ,jiu^ ; I L nd r oi .'i 111 t [ic: cotit)i't lor tilis sniTiplc wc-re 

i>ir.,.rM lur, f » /jdii.l K> u Lo j> L o 1 :i 1 o t w 1 1 ^>ch.^ol^. I. aw nnfi fJeiiLisLiy. In 
other cohorts some student ^» were no{ prepariu)^^ \ov the more usual careers 
lor i/omi'U. Onr siu^li sMulciil iiopt-d lii b('<u)m(' a |) ro 1 ( > f; s i oua 1 writer (but was 

^ 

enrolled in an Kdneation ini-noi "Id lall baik on"), anolhci bad .1 caic-er 

/ 

plan eombiningy 1 aiming and ag.i iiultura! journalism. All students 
i n( (' r V i <^v;ed inti-ud to have a 'h ireej" allet colle^-.e, and none i n t e 1 v i ewed 
^ s e e I II u n ( • e I ( a i u \ ; h i ■ ( 1 1 e l she will. 
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While t;he proportions of majors in this sample can not be said to 
represent the student population, the career orientation of ma^rs' is 
typical. Over 507o of full time traditional a^ed students were Nursing 
majors in 1980. Students classified as Arts an<* Humanities, Behavioral,, 
and Natural Sciences, and'''FLne Arts majors are characteristically also 
enrolled in inajois or minors related to a particular profession (education, 
Music rheicipy, Libtaty bcieucc, Htina^eiuenL , eLc.), LOj//hich they intend to 
apply Lhcli a cade in Ic ma Jot i^hnglltih. Sociology, eL<^.). About 207. o^t 
ijludcuL^a ^Icj^jalllcJ cid A i L :j caiid 1 1 v ima 1 1 1 L 1 c bchavlwial and NaLuial 

:::)«^leii«^c:;3 majk^lo welL mci J i. 1 n 5 1 11 Ma iid^t;iiitiillni'::^ttO. 

1 I I .-> L 1 IIIIK.' U I 

rhe Alvciiio Student I'e r s pe c t i ves LnturvUnv (Montkcnvski k Much, 1980) 
used to generate the data is semi - s t rue tu red with a set of 24 standard 
items and a sot of standard probe Inquiries. This is true for all except 
the litiit year inCci views 1 o i thlb aample, wiUch were completed before the 
interview was^ developed in it' a prt;seut ^6^rni. Ihe essential difference 
Lliai Lhc LatcjL luLcLvicw e. w u t n t n s mo t e items at id Lhdt the SO occur in a 

c p ^ ^ 1 I 1 . d , . . .1 I i . I I- ^ L i I a ^ 1 V/ I CI *^ w n o d c: V c I w p c. d ^ n L 1 1 c b a a 1 1 t h c 

crtilller f.,L-u II.. ini.>v.lisi^ 1,. Ill I t>. lid i .^ 

rhe int(^rviow i [ niius direct I he student to specific topics and 
relationships I h/i( were I (» I ( (o be import an! iOr invest ip,atinj\ the 
student's (Mhicational (experience. lint the items are open-ended and t h(» 
re^spondent has c ons. i de r a h i leeway to del c 1 in i iu» the couis-e and eiiipha.s'is 
t)l the interview. The iiUerview strate}.',y was .siiiiply to try to e 1 i (M t the 
un<lerst and i n^.s , l)eliels, i n t e i p r e t 0 t i < ) n s , etc., (hat the student lell we i e 
rx'l<-vant to r.i^^Ti i n t e 1 v i ew i t em , Th<' j^tiipose ol the Intel viow was to have 
the student speak lor Inasell about h«a eibuMl i lUi.i I expel lenee. The 



■ X L2 . 

^>-\ ■ . . 

interv^ew^ was administered by trained i''nterviewei>s . Both authors 
participated in interviewing, and trained t;wo additional interviewers 
oyer the four years of .the first wave of the longitudinal study on which 
these cone lus i ons 'a re based, , 

A ^.u.iiU- [ I , 1. 1 1 L i ' ■ ii.i 1 .t;^t-'tl bt.U(kMit^^ t i mi i tlu' I')7h vwl i .m^ .oliort 

V- ( I , > . - 1 , 1 I c-.i f . > J I t M I 1 I ^ L iu\n' t ow. 1 1 J f 1 1(1 o t their t i t \ in 

11 . . 1 I . 1 > 1-1 I, L 1.. u 1 i . V L . . I ..I . , . . . 1 , I , M iivl t . V .1 1 wa (. 1 ^ . . , M. . 

. , I . . I ,1 , ; , . . , /T t 1 , s . 1 ( 1 . . 1 L 1 . 1 1 I I i . I I . I I .:u f I -T t u .U' n L w . i k ^-^ i to 

/ 

... 4 : , 1 I - ; , . ^11 c . M ! I ' . . < . 1 I 1 . . I . . 1 . w 1 1 I L I 1 L wM ^^ . i .^^ , ^ - i L . i 1 i U'^Tl t h d.L 

I 1 , . , r ! . , , ; I 1 1 1 c ■ 1 1 . K . 1 I (' It (_ u 1 : 1 L . ■ A 1 v . 1 , t . [ 1 1 K . 1 K >w 1 ri I-', \" ( m r . 

SLudenLs were invited Lu share their co 1 1 e^^c^expe r i enc e s , cUid^vre 
cissurc'd that the interview would be confidential. Students werc/^sked 
their permission to t<-3pe the interview prior to tlieir agreeing J)o 

0\\ occ.i.^toi^ JuiUi^^ lUc t..ML ydi.^, . Lht luLervlewei .stcited cidciitional 

I c . o . . 11 I . ■ L 1 n L e i / I c; W 1 1 i^-, L 1 i . > (. I t. I i c t I , *_ wiiiiiie il t n o 1 t vul C U t S . f* H I 

II -. ^t»i.tc:iiL ^..>...nit;uL . J L ! i L I , i 1 > ' t wl uUiCh 1 1 <J 1 p to vovi t. 1 1 I .S - 

yc<Ji. 1 * Jowii .ibvMit Golue patt the program," the interviewer would 

state how imp{,)iMant it is that ne^'.a t: i v(,* a.s well as ])t)sitive .stuchuit 
(^xpo I" i cncus are it^projieiilt^d in t, h(! .j; 1 udy . 

All stucUuU?; invited ap^rt^ed to participate, and all hut one student from 
tlir \^)/() and 1*^^77 out ranc*- rohor-ts continued to pMrti(Mpa(r <M i i^ou i;hon t 
f ho tout yoar.s ol I ho .study oxo»'pt loi t h't).s<' who lol't Alverno, 

■|\)v;ar(l t lu' <aid ol each .suoc cod i up, V(s'i i in colh'p.o, studotU s' wei~<' ap.a i n 
conlaotod hv a I «'t t o (ho;o i i h i nr, t ho rationalo lot pa r ( i c i pa t i iir, , and the ^ 
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interviewer then scheduleci the interviewee by telephone. The interviewer 
persisted in contacting a student until a time was set convenient to the 
participant. 

Students wlu) had d 1 1 1 i (.mi 1 t. v s(.'hedLil inr,' a t i mt' weru sometimes addi-* 
timiallv {^tTiitae t e*\l bv the Oirectc^r of^Researc^h and Iwaluatiofi, wfio' 
observed that s-tudent*s did iiiLfiid Co parti (^^^te and perceived themselves 
L ^ • b V w i u I I'l c c- 1 At no L 1 in w a ^ the L d e lU i t V of an L n t e r V i ewe e r e v e a l^U 
L.' peirjoi)^. .>Lti<L-i tliaii Ot t U'e ut -Ke^'arcli and Kva I nation re sear eh statf. 

Ldcb pcLSon liiLfcLviewed was s Imu iLdiieoubly 1 nvcT^ved in the 
1 ^11^ 1 Lvid Ina 1 study ut Liuinan potential (see this section), and completed 
Ltic [luintiLi Potential Measures three times during their college career. 

At the interview, Students were again told the rationale, and assured 
of confidentiality (cf. Mentkowski & Much, i980) . Interviews ranged 
from 1 to 2 hours in length. Following the interview, each student was 
informed she could listen to her current or previous tapes should she 
wish to do so. 

LuLerviews were transcribed following the interview. Sections of 
L t»o Interview Judged rtilcvtiuL lui a pti r t i c vi 1 a r daLa analysis question were 
o.iL find prt.-iLcU on int^A, c-uids Tot caac 111 tjiialyiils, 

' - ■ Dal a Ana 1 y;i|i .s 

i 

Having; l"aj;l(ed Alveruo ,sl:n(leul:s to f;pe.ak for themse I ve,s ahoul l lieir 
educational expo ri»nn(;e , it is the analyst',*; task to devise a JiruitfuL 
way ol " 1 i s ten i nj^" to them. lU'cause the texts reprc^'^ent sni)jective 
expe r i enees. ul at indent s» it was det'ided (hat the most apj^ropr I /i t e mannei" 
ot (r('ntmen( would account for malerial in (he t exi s by air<'iiipt i ny, lu 
cons.lruet student perspeel ives ol licr e<Iu c a I i o na 1 environmeni and lier 
experiences within it. Tliis manner ol treat men! i ceo^'.n i zes (he subjectivity 
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of the material in the texts^nd treats this subjectivity as valuable^and. 
Loformative in it's own right. It represents educatiopal ^ ex^ r lences as 
the.y .are "real'* for th^ s^dents. Yhe anaiys'Ls is .therefore concerned.^ 
v^>i th ■ inte rp re ta t i ons af patt^er^a of meaning ^tha.C could be inferred 
from i nterv i^j^,^?|exts . It is an attempt to discern patterns according to 
which s Laden t s com- t^p t. iKl 1 1 V order Lhoir oxpor i once s . 

Such patterns invo L ve -bel ief s , iuL'^i precat ions , assumptions, categories, 
cApldUdLioiKS, redboiis, jvistitications, evaluations cHid the like. Oiw 
I mp 1 1 <^ci c i on . couLbe, lb LlitiL the analytic tdbk i b the i n te i: pre C ation of 
^'LNcr people'^ i uL e r p re L d L 1 o us Ll is not oimply to list bUident beliefs, 
cj b b uiiip L 1 oub , ) Mb L i t 1 Cci L 1 vui^> ^ cL^ , but to vrder theni in such a wa v < ^ s 
LeLL more than tiie sLudenLs themselves hcJVe directly said by making 
■reasonable inferences about what they meant. The analysis is concerned 
with patterns of meaning in tlie sense t"hat it concentrates upon tiie shared 
understandings that, emerge as cormuon themes when students speak ab<.nit 

Lheir ed uc (J t I uuti 1 experiences. Ihuse commonalities must, of course, be 
cissuiaed to have theii individual except i'Qtis . This analysis, furthermore, 
.•s y b L emti c 1 1 1 y cAt,ividcb 1 ll t o c'ma L 1 o 1 1 cifjout individual differences, since 
iL warf iiiL^ciidea Lu capLoLe wtujL lb n.ojiL comiiionly s ll a red by students ^it 
Alverno, and therefore what most, nearly pertains to the educational 
enviroinneiil rather t liau to the pos5iil)le rang,L' oi individual response.s 
witliin t.hal c^nv i ro niiuui t . A Lui-tlier and moie compLcM.e analysi.s, tcMlowiug, 
i nierpret a t i on of data from the Ihnnan Potential Measures, will include^ patt:era 
ol v<iiMat ion, incLudiu)> ( lu)se f liat show dt^ve Lopment a 1 chaug.e. 

An i nt: e r p re ( a t i on' o 1 patlcrns ot meaning, bai;ed upon these int(M*vi(^w 
t e K ( s could have dealt v/ i ( 1 \ ( ■ ( > u n T I e s ' ; aspects o 1 s t u ( 1 ( m 1 1 e k p e r i e n i ■ e , . T 1 li s 
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•report ls not by any means comprehensive. An area tor investigation 

was selected whLcli was felt to be of central Linportance for understanding 

the student's educational experienctj an'd which would produce an 

understanding^ of certain broad aspects^ of- Alverno's newiy dt^iined 

constructs about liberal learning and for a reference point against 

whicti further areas ot analysis might be understood. Tlie present 

analysis is uone-cmed wiLti tlie student's un de r s t an d ii)g of Iibeial 

icaiulii^ 111 the V. vJiitexL wt the "^ivuiiK) i training [)ioeeSii, and the^ w a y 

111 wtilv.ti j^li^. ^'lvc^5 1 ^11 1 t I an^^ CO tit.:i p a l t 1 e I p a t 1 o u in the CUm^ulan. 

IL 1^ ail aCeuUlil how Lh^'.^c- sLuJtjuLr^ liUvIcl stand their col.lege 

eduL.aLioii in general, and \\ovj tliey uudcL^jtand liberal Iearrrt.ng that 

characterizes Alverno i n pa r 1 1 cu I a r . 

As tile base tor our analysis, tlie mtervie^ws have some advantages 

as a mo de o 1 assess me n t of s t ud e n t pe r s p e e t i ve s . First, student s a r^.- 

extensively iutervieweti by researcii s^t a f t wlio art' not involved in 

t 

tt'actiink; .^ud assessment act ivi tie's, whicli 'tMUou rages a more it.' f I e* c t i ve 
staiiee^Ti an^i an e) [)[)(.) r t un 1 1 y to 'generate a person's pe rspect i vt.- . At the 

t 1 u.o . <: o^;u 1 t L 1 1 .1 L ail 1 1 1 t e I p L t L 1 V t ' /in a i y 1 oi t h I .s kind 

V li a L c: J . .1 , I . . ^ ;> 1 .1 1 n L « 1 V. 1 ^ w 1^ X L :5 a i <j ha.-. ^ «• i t a 1 n I 1 in 1 L a t 1 w 1 1 

i'lie data aM^ n*' e s s a t i 1 y i n co/ip I e t . One wants to know whL'ther what 
-students say to e.ieli othiM at rrrm li , in Klie (li)rm, durinj^, and altei t lar-s, > 
IS t'jisent lally' the aiiu> ar> what tht^y r>ay to i tit e i vi ewi' i"s in "the Olliee 
ol i'l va I nat 1 on , the c i) I 1 j'/ ' depart iiu'ut cairying, out tlie re^;earch. And one 
wants t ( ) know 1 \ r ; . t ( 1 1 a n d w 1 1 a ( are the e x [ > e r i t m u e s in the c 1 a s : ; r ( > c ^ in s with 
I < 1 ( ' re ni e to v^/h 1 I h s t Nide n t develop ( I le i i nn de i s t a 1 1 d i u^', s . And one wo 1 1 1 d 
like to I n ( e I V 1 < • w , .IS ^"^'^ ' ' ' ' ' ' ' ' d n ( a I ( I I s who a l e so' i m p o i ( a n ( in the 
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construct it;n ol students' experiences. Clearly, the >C»^)e r lence s . 

students reliiti' can.be fu 1 1 y unde rstood onlv in ri^lation to t he ^ ccin t c xfe' 

/'} \ . ■ ■ \ ^ . : _ 

lu wti^ich tlit-y h.i{)pi'n, antl need to ri'tlect an understanding ot this coiitfxt 

This work then, r»'ilects the interpretations of botli authors., " - 

*^ * ' • , 

\ / V 30 - • 

One IS a-{)a*A tune member of the Otfici.^ of LwaluatiiHi who worke^ 



1 ddi' [>t' lulf n L ol lis activities and tliosi' ot thr colle^.'.e; t lie othor is a 
tvill Lime iiK.-iubc- I ol ttie Otliei' and L tir 1 <i c u 1 t y who has extvns i vc '-.on " 
V . I i . ^-r, 111 all a.^^.^^t.-^ Liu 1 lu-^ c 1 t u t 1 un . Muluvliti^; ^uirVctU-Cini 

a< lo^uiicui L^.i ii./t. i I .*d 1 Li^ *^lcis.^»LOOui Lcci^hing and asseb:j!iicia . 

An .i.i.il ..1.. .1 Lhl.^ klua 1., 1 n I > , 1 m.. L I ■ . .lud llSc'tul tjf^j^US< 11 
. , ^ r, wi;k 1 .» 1 t i i o I a. 1 111 L li - a. .m.i 1 i i ^. I 1 n v ^ • t 1 ); a t 1 O U . S {. uU. : 1 I 

^v^p,. 1 1 .Ml. .It Alv.Tiio, uriirr lliaL i ^. iiiducod Ironi oh S(> rva t i ou s ol tho' 
domain' itselt. It thereby contributi's to lati^r to rimi 1 a t i (30 s ot more 
pit' else (jutS Lions and nu'tliods o 1 i [i vt.' s t i ^; a t i on . ^ 

Ai.'.ain, wh 1 Ic^ the [jattoins dis^aissed were dtM-ived systematically 
1...... ti>. t.xL.h ..I li .>! 3/ LLcdiLioucfl students interviewed, 

t U. I iiL . 1 t ,1 ( i vMi t alv. Into .i.c.umt L lio l>.i I k i\ r (Hill d k lU) W 1 e ( I jj, i' ol th.- 

.M ..L ./U. .O < . 1 , n- . . movl t Im ..w,;l, s ,w . 1 u 1 I . a d U^'. v . 1 I oo 

I n t . . V i t w I - L I . p 1 . .a 1 ^ / A 1 vo I no ,s t wsh ■ n t .-^ .11 Mu' t- ii a o 1 I 1.. l i 

v/iifous y. .lis (iiuludiuK, '"^ .eiditional texts ol llurd yt^ar interviews). 
ni(. in(ervi.'W>; that were not included in the .ictu.il .inaly.sis iie ve r t he I les 
contributed iiuu h (o an underlyinj- mule r.s t and i ii)', ot student perspeetives 
i)n the edui.itional environineuL as well as exper i enees "of students within 
till;, onv 1 1 oniuent . I'hev .i 1 so .iMoiibMl a iiieaus ol eoiiipar i u); the (yMntents 
ol the seleetrd s.niiple ol texts with Mu' iOiitonls ot other texts 'u* ^^^^ 

it iould ho .eo o I t a i lied that patleins <leiiv.'<| in an.ityii'. wo r o not 
IjK^.Iv to be basod npoii i d i o s v u'c i . 1 1 i t vio*wpoints aiiuuij', these 1 \ stutlcuits. 

2 > 
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Other students said essentially the same kinds of things that these 

students about their educational experiences. This does not inciyan 

that the pat t earning wopld have been exactly Che same had a lar^^er 

sample qr another class been used as t-tie^basis of anally sis. , Lt doe's, 

however, gi^c reason to believe that the basis of the patterns discernible. 

among thiii sample extends well beyond the particu0ir t?xperi^aces oi tliese 

IJ ^jtadeuts and is pait ot a iiio widely ^^liaied pors[jective oh educ'ational 

i 
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1 

lu v,oadw^LXl»f^ thl:? auaiybl::), liiL^ivW, w Kl Welc re ad. ail d ^ciLegoiieS 

ut liiqulLy We 1 c devL:iupcd lilducLlvel^ ull ttit: bai^ls ul what StudeUL.s had 
couiiiian L ca te d in L 1il> interviews. Ihiougliout the shaping of the categories, 
both authors discussed- tlieir characterization in relation to y/fher possibl 
categories and their meaning: The current analysis followed extent* ive 
"tryouts" of both categories and methodology by the authors over a 
period of two years. Tlu?se categories or areas of i*nquiry followed the 
students' stLLictuiLiig ol content. The patterns did not adhere to the 
sLiuCtiirt; iinpostrd by Lhe interview it^niis, buL rather to the structure 

that c.iiiei^^ed li. i» i^tLlLlv^- Llit:UK:a Vv!».Mi . > L 1 1 ^ 1 1 n L --^ .-:.[)ok(^ ahouL th«::ii 
i.-duc .It 1 v>na 1 f I i t: tt^e it.c ^mar^bis i noi, in v^Uifi words, an iLeti. 
by iteiii discussion of mti^ rv i I'w 'r( spouses . li-xtual data were sortt'd 

. . I . ^ 

accoidiny, to categoiii's ol iiuiuiry to which seg,ment>s of the t^txt 
pertained. r(^\tual iiia^LM: i a 1 f o r "a 1 1 students j)e r t a i n i u}', to a iveu area 
of iiu}uiry was grouped and analy/.ed (Or t lu* patterns ot meaning, conveye^. 
These pattern;'. <'ire present etl ant! discussed in the re[){)rt tj^iat iollov^Sj^^^ 
Disciission ol i ns t i t ut i (jna I context i int rochued whenever knowledju' ol 
t h 1 ;; c-ont exl achl;'. to t he i lU (> 1 1 i i (> i 1 i t V of s ( udeul pe t s pe ( t i v*' s . 
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Tlu' ctMitral totMis o1* this ropi)rL is not wi\li curriiular li-anjun^' ^is 
- Lindi,' rs t ood bj/ L lu' ta^ulCy (Alvt'rno ColU'^t* i-'aculty, 1 V 7(|, I^J7V)"or by ^ 
oLtu'T It'll I til a L- lIk-oii.^I>s I) Li I no .St' is Lo d».? s c i I b» ' t Ift.- raC 1 o tia 1 lor 

> 

i J I 1 1 1 1 1^ ull df t .-J L t> d t> y ri L U I 1 L a I I I ^. I p a L 1 I I ^ 1 U' L t U' C U T I L U I U [11 i ' 
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[ 1 r a k L I c 1 1 1 ^' a i >ci i t 1 l u I a i ^' a m - i a i p i"o t t • s s i oa altar r t ) I . SLiJ^a d , vvlia a 

L adt; 11 L .^[Mak at w\\y ibvy t-aia, thftc IS a 1 1 1 ■ . 1 v t anp 1 1 a S i s oa l 1 1 s L r ailia n L a 1 
ai u I ..V, . 1 ^ a I II 1 11 1, "ti 

I K I o L ..111 vl 1 Lir, at'ua L 1 t - a I a 1 11^ L o oiu; o i ijut b 
a > 1 1 r. Mil . . H . . t I v . . I I t a I 1 1 L 1 1 ^ " 1 1 . > W L . > a . T " 

1 . . ill 1 1 . . I . I I 1 1 1 i , J . 11 I 1 , . 1 i I , I . a 1 . 1 . 1 1 V r. 1 oua i 

. , . 1 , . a I I : 1 U > 1 u . . 1 . : ^ , 1 . a I 1 1 1 a ^, 111 w a ' ■ ^. p « ■ I S O a .'i I I I l > i . ^ 
add 1 t 1 •>!! t a d ;. pc ^ I 1 1 r aa l >'a i ra I a I a a i (Ui t a xt a if .1 1 sa p i a sailt . 

I las t i t" V i II); bo a r a i np, as Ka 1 a vaa t 
to C'ai'LHM^ oi' r 1 f ass i oua 1 KoU^ 

Sladtaits Ml this sainplf ladicit*' that (hay aiidarstand caWliyiM' talaaation 

•i. 

\jha ( a Mil " p lo t a ss i oua 1 " i ;i as.'d luMC as da 1 i aatl by sLudtaits /nid 
in III*' Al vcrnn aaataxt , r-ath»M" f ban /a; d<'i iiu'd in saa i a I a/, i ( a I fhtanias 
ol .Kcapatiaas <m p ra t a s .si an .s . VU' diasariba pattcMiis mi virwiii)', (Mia's v^/a I'.k 
.IS a jab , ra r>. r a i p lo I a s s U)n and d i s t as s d i 1 1 a i t nra s mi t ha sa pt m pa a t i va s 
ill tilt' s( ady "K. -latin)'. T.^^sanal and T i a ta s s i < )n a 1 Kolas'' 
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chiefly .as prepjaration for' work, Their expressed interests, motiycs, 
purposes a^id 'je duLa t; iona 1 ph ilosoph it^" ^ arc strongVy careeV ceatcred. 

' • - ' y ■ 

The follo^L;Tg intt^rview excefpts rcprasiMit the- ways in which tliese 




students express their career cerrtered ori^htatibn. Examples atfe selected 
tor the claiiiy with whiuli Lhey represent Ltie sha re d - un de r s t an d m gs and 
,cu[iuuou Lliciiic^ cAL>iu, iLiy l.^iip I 1 c 1 L I v c: xp i c s Jr- i ii tliu body.ot mt^^'iview 

\ 

o^mpllti^ i L h^ dvallabl^ lu^ L c i 1 ^ I 1.. ^^^^.J L.. lliw^Liatc jjdLCeLUtD 1 1 1 V^i. i i i J 

1^ .....J^ L li 1. . w^iv>f v.L 1 o iej,^,iL 1^ .uic, S -.^i.uiifc*^^SL i lu.^L^aU ^> t ^ode lUiiubei.^ L 

pt: 1 SOua l^Zc: 1 1 1/ 4 u.> t e S . Aii iiaa.cS ct i o tl^LlLlOw^. and alt: Seiectt'd t i olli 

name HstS'that exclude the actual names ot all participants in the study, ^ 

Identi tying inturmaeion is expunged, and the exc'erpts are occasionally \ 

edited for clarity. Interviewer speech is indicated with italics. 

i'd like to shiit the conversation again, a.ud talk a little b it 

abcTut what^ being here means to you with respect to your own ' 

goals and values. . . I'd like to begin by asking you why you ^ 

decided to go to co Ilege . . . • ' 

i decided Lo go Lw college bcuavise 1 wtiuLed to be trained to do 
t>omethin5 that I c^njoy doing. I did, not jv^st want to go out and 
get^ a facLory }OL and make lot^ of money. I wanted to do somethiu^ 
I fell was a ^>art of me. 1 felt that what I wanted to do required 
a college education (Jennifer, Naising*",* 19 . p. 19), 



What ma[jor goals did '^?^\|^-;>|iave wh^n you entered^ Alvor no ? 

I wanted nursing and I wanted to learn as muc'iii as 1^ could*>and I wanted 
to be a good nurse. I figured that by going through all this, ^ wanted 
to sur V i V(» . That maybe wa s my rna in goa 1 , to be h good nurse 
(Niciu)li' , Nursmj',, 19 79/ p. K)) . * 
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Have your goals changed a,t all;since you came /here? you have' goal s 

now that you d i^ii^hn;i w ix^-^hen Vou. first .entered" 'or do^ any- o( th\ go^ls 



when ycu jk first entered'' seem less- wortjf^while n'o\j } e ^ 
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NDw that I have. t.^:^e^|j;it . . ' I ' ve ^pcided Tdu my ra^ of de f initel^ \ "\ ^ " 
Med T^ch. T thin"k my goai ^is to Ret ^over ^ to > \ . "\ ^nd lilq .'reaji we i 1 
^d'pass my boards and become ^Med Tech^-^'l tjiink- ^tha t is/my^i'n gpai 
that I ai\i working on right now. I have ''stib' ^als^Under thapr, q^- do - 
good in immunology get thie parper ^d^ae and wo^k(^iQy goals intH the 
project.s. But other than that, i< is j u>t p repar^^ 'my 1 b f o / Med lectin 

4 

, , 1 . . , I I tMi 1. ,i . , . .1 t 1 w I i I ,^ ^iM a. L .a v>L/ .1 111 L t 1 ^1 L I v>(i L o lis u^rii IlUaU- -s . 

1 I. 1 o 1 1 J Ot" I I .V ...... ^ , ^ i_' 1 1 ^ V I 1 1 . . 1 .1 vvl iv; I ^- pv) I L L li L tu- aiiic- L o , 

, O 1 I . , L t M - I C 1 1 I ' 1 . 10 1 r> L t - tK . -11 1 a Wv > li 1 a t .0 L I I a Vf IK' U t lU" L W I . Slu" ^ 

li.id tiw ^,.iiL»-r i^laii,^. whrii s[u' ^aUritd, nui^ piaas tor <ui ara'a ul can ca n t r a I L on . 
Bv hai junior yi.'ar, howi'Vt'r, sht^ has ht'conu* carter (.auLorcul an^l axpressos 
lIiI.^ a I 1 c n L a I I oil in ma ay w.iv^-^ I 1 1 ru u^', 1 lu u [. \\v v iulrrvirw. . . ^ 

W 1 L li 1 u L he - ii [^.1 L I I ^ I [>a L 1 111 t lit ■ I. u I I I I. u 1 am , s t a Jtui t «s L ypl c a 1 1 V ' * 

, .-,1. 1 ^ iv V L I vt I ti 1 L-s L . iiiw L 1 V .1 L I ^ -M .111.1 L t'al I on [O L lit' IT \nob I ca i I'f r 

,il(-iiL 11^ ^1 v...ik Mil.. i t. 1.^ I iv.ti.^., fUi.V L .ikv MiOSl " .sc^ t i v)US 1 V , " 

/" ■ 

vy<^ 1 1 no, Ihdt 1 aiii In my ^viiiiui ytcit 1 1 c i j loL better that 

we are . mph.. s i z i ng tli^L- Niirsing and the medical more. But in your 
f/rst few years i t \s just frustrating when ytm don't feel tli^re is 
any significance to some of tlie tilings you are Learning. 
(Bcruadiiu-, Nursin^;, 1 '-^ , [> . S ) . 

Do yo u thi^ik your own changes in att i tude ha ve af fected your lea rning? 

Oil sure. I think that T can Look aC my learning or homework. . . 
more as seeing a purpose /4)eh i nd it: -mare how it is going to affect 
myself in my career later on- Right how in Nursing ... we're learaiing 
about dij;(.\ises and medic ii\es and hoV; tto do thing.s, whereas Freshman 
year we were learning sci(/[icos arid anatomy.... 1 would i^ay; yeah, I 
^;ee lu^w ^t'h i ^; ajiplies, birf it ha.s become , d i rec t ly or i en to what I 
am interested in, I think that has affec^ted it too, 
(heanne, Nai siu^', , \^) , A\-')) , t ^ ^ 
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Do you think your own changes in attitude have affe cted your learning? 

I - learning right now I approach - I think I attack it more. 

I don't know if that is the right word but I take it more seriously 

I ihink because I am getting closer to graduation and know that 

I've got to learn this.... * « 

(Noreeiij' Ed\ication, 1979, pp. 12-13) ^ \ 

Your learning ip more important to you now or .♦» ? 

/ . u T 

...well it deffinitely seems more important to me because right now -^l 
am in my area of concentration classes ... when I was a freshman- it 
was more academic: history, science and things like that. But now 
I'm into my major area of concentration so I'm more gung ho on it 
(Noreen, Education, 1979, pp. 12-13) ^ 



What do you think made you change ? • 

I think just^your interest in your own area of concentration because 
once you pro'gress through the years and start taking classes that 
you are really into and you are going to apply to your major ... 
I got really excited becausfe.-I am actually learning what I will be 
doing :.. my advisor and the instruct6r. who are both in Sociology, and 
■ myself sat down ... and just went through my program and how they 
thought I would do ... basically I am an Education major. I fm 
goi/g to be a teacher but ... you need twtT minors or another m^jor 
-nd I am- interested in Sociology ... but generally I'm going to be a 
4acher.so]maybe I don't put so much emphasis or work into Sociology 
s I sho^rTd, or as I do in Educa t ion . . . . ( Norccn , Education, 19 79, p.b.) 

Do you think you've changed in the way that you approach learning sin ce 
you've been here ? 

. a lot of rthe classes are more related to what I want to do so 
of '^course they're more interesting and I want to pay more attention 
and do better and work^ harder, that kind of thing. I can't say that 
my learning pattern and my study habits are any different than they 
were in high school (Eryka, Music Education, 19 79, p. 12). 

So in order t^o get honors, a student would have to do well in virtually; 
e very course they're taking, is that what you mean ? 

Right. I think that's a neat ideal ... but . if you're really 

to learn, you're concentrating on i^inething that you want to do for 

the rest'of your life and so if you're in Nursing I'll bet you're 

not going to put your all ir^to maybe the Indian music, class . . . because 

it's one of the things you have to take and maybe you'll do well in it 

but you don\t have time to put in your very very best. 

(Eryka, Music Education, 1979, [) . 16 ) . ' 
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The last excerpt illustrates both Eryka and Noreen's assu'flipt^n that it : 
only natural to value one's career-relevant learning above oth^^r subjects, 



and she assumes that career-relevant learning is the point of v-ducation. 
Note/the phrase, "if you* re really here to learn, you^re concentrating on 
omething that you want to do for the rest of your life..." Llducation 
is ^legitimated ("really here to learn") by its relevance to a career... to j 

life after college. Other students share this "pti i iosopliy of education" 

I 

and attribute it to the institution as well as themselves. Some of their^ 

accuuiiLs (such as the excerpt froniFryka above) suggest that students 

take til is lalionaie for granted and do not consc i'ou.^ ly contrast it with 

other possiDle vv'ays of regarding education, unless they compare their own 

educational e.vperience to their friends' experiences at other colleges. ^ 

Fro m the standpoint of-Alverno, what do you think the ideal Alverno 
graduate would be like? How do they want you to turn out ? ^ 

1 think they want you working in the field they had trained you in.... 
I think just to carry through with what you are doin^, like al^{ these 
speeches that you've been giying, when some one asks you to give a 
speech you should just go up there. I think that is what they have 
been preparing y u for.... I think just doing what you do best the way 
you learned it here. Taking, like in science, all the techniques 
I've been learning in the lab and carrying those with%e and apply 
those to my field. That is all I can think of 
(Virginia, Mt;dical Technology, 1979» p. 7). ^ 

What would you want to communicate to a student who is thinking 
about coming to Alverno as a new student? Uhat do you think wou ld 
be important for themto know ? 

The major thing I think would be important for them to know is that 
when you come to Alverno you have to expect to work.... because they 
do have the philosophy of getting women to become professionals and 
better themselves, vou have to expect to work to get to that point... 

Why wouldn* t vou concentrate on it's an a|l woman.' s school and 
thing s like Chat ? 

Cause I think some one who is really interested in getting an education 
it doesn't matter that much ... if you are really serious about a career 
and really serious about vour education something like rhnt is nru* 
quite as important ... (^lennifL^r, Nursing, 1 'H^J , p. 1-2). 
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Justifying Learning as Relevant 

to Professional Performance and Wellroundedness 

t 

Stude-nts express career or profession centered rationales for their 
education and view it as consistent with the college's rationale for the 
curriculum, in other words, with the design of their educators. The 
meaningf ulness of day to ^y educational experiences o'f these students 
^is largely constructed upon perceived relevance of thes^ experiences to 
professional performance. Accordingly, they evaluate educational 
experience by criteria of relevance to an envisioned career or professiqnal 
context. And some relate this to their identity of "becoming a professional" 
(e.g. Jennifer), not just an externally based "having a career." Students 
consider it natural and de s i rab le " tha t they should prefer and direct most 
of their efforts toward those aspects of the curriculum most directly 
relevant to one's career. 

But this is not the whole story. Students also refer to Alverno as a 
liberal arts^ college. They consider their education to include "liberal 
arts" and recognize "we 1 1-roundedness" as part of the institutional rationale 
for the curriculum. The "well-rounded," "liberal arts" background is 
expressed as learning which balances the individual's professional educatiqfi 
so that one's career is not "all one knows" or "all one can talk about." 

Liberal learning gets assimilated to students' career centered focus 
in interesting ways, which will be discussed further on. Where students 
art' unable to find professional relevance for educational experiekc^> they 
may feel justified in rejecting these experiences or criticizing their 
inclusion in the^ curriculum. ^ 
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This thi ng with the curriculum now , what ^Rinds of chXes would you 
really like to see? Wh nt ^re. vou working towar d or (/orkin^ for. 

My major go^is to have learning experiences for students that really 
do facilita?rnursing .as nursing is . . • I can not see spend ng time 
on a cultural paper when right now with nursing 1 should be learning 
the physiology and nursing interventions and stuff. I should be 
concentrating on nursing and not an something that has very iittie 
influence, as to what I am going to learn. What is most important 
for the student to learn and to act on those, and that is where I am 
coming, from when I make my suggestions. ^;ihat is it t-hat the student 
needs to know the most about right ?iow to be able to make them work well 
on a unit? And that Is something that has little influence on their 
LtMrning in that wav ( Jenni ie r , Nursing, 19 79, pp. lb lb;. ^ f 



...1 took an integrated competence seminar and I could se4 what they re 
trying to test but I thought ... it was really dumb. It was right 
before recital ... I should have be>s,n practicing during that time. ^ 
I had to go up and pretend; I hate those pretending ones. I couldn t 
picture myself ever doing that, it didn't relate to anything I m 

going to do They said 'Oh, someday you may be a concQ^fned parent 

... on a committiee' .. . . But I'm never going to sit in an office on 
^vaturday and dictate my own letters and all the goofy stuff they have 
vou do up there. And things like that, that really can t apply. I 
can't stand things ... that I can not see any potential use f.^. 
Here's another thing that will happen anywhere, I'll bet you; Tiavmg 
to take an education class that's so general that - like I had to take 
a remedial reading class and I'm going to be a music educator ... 
going through the class was very upsetting fpr me because there 
was almost no effort for me to apply it to what I'm going to do by the 

text we used I can't stand things that I can't picture myself 

ever applying them. ... I still feel disgust when I think of the times 
I sat in those classes and now getting out of them and realizing that 
I'm still not going to use that much of them 
"(Eryka, Music ['ducation, 19 79, pp. 15-1.6). 



At the same time, of course, all students are required to participaLe 
in liberal learning courses that are not specifically career related. 
The competences are, by intent, generic. The competence criteria for 
performance may be quite specific, but the student is expected to inler 
the competences from criteria for performance, and to understand them as ^ 
generalizable , not only across disciplines, but across life domains: 
education, work and "personal Iile." In order to be validated in the 
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competence levels, a student will find that she must enroll in courses in 
Arts and Humanities, or other traditional liberal art's courses since 
certain levels of certain competences can only be co^leted in these 
courses. Students often understand that the availability of certain 
competence levels is strategically scheduled to ensure that students will 
have a ;^well rounded" background, and this experience may ultimately 
elicit a rationale that "wellroundednes s" or personal growth is a 
positive value. ^ 

Learning experiences have many forms, two of which were just described 
by Jennifer and Eryka. Competence validation may be awarded for meeting 
the criteria of course assessments. More often, projects, reports or 
other kinds of performance modes are involved. Most of these learning 
experiences and assessments occur in the context of courses and many of 
.these are part of a student's major curriculum. However, where learning 
experiences occur in the context of the student's major discipline, they 
may not be concerned with actual technical knowledge of a given field. 
Such was the case with the "cultural pape r" (Val uiug ' cpmpe den ce ) referred 
to by Jennifer in the preceding excerpt. The cultural paper is assigned 
as part of the Nursing curriculum. The gurricular rationales is that an 
exercise in the ai.ai.... '^f value systems of other subcultures is an 

approp" ■ part of professional (as distinguished from the purely 
technical) education for nurses, who often must work with pe.ople of 
different backgrounds. Such an exercise ^rtains less to the technical 
knowledge of nursing, than to the social context in which it occurs. 
Students vary in the extent to which they understand such exercises as 
relevant to professional performance and can include it in their definitions 
of the study of "Nursing." 
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More often than not, the requirements for^exposure to a variety of 

subjects and especially the requirements for extensive involvement with 

t 

demonstrating competences -in a variety of disciplines, lead students to 

the expressed conclusion that a lot of their education is, in fact, 

relevant to their professional education. Students develop a justificatory 

system which u 1 1 ima t e ly ,ass imi Jra t e s all kinds of learning (i.e. the subject 

matter of a variety of disciplines and the competences) ultimately to 

career or professional performing, thus drawing institutional conceptions 

of liberal learning into their focus on education for work (usually called 

eitlier "professional" or "career" preparation by students). Students 

perceive that some time is spent in class, for example, going over how 

subject matter and/or competences "apply" to various careers represented 

/ 

the students in the class. Students, moreover, sometimes explicitly 
attribute their own justificatory rationale to the institution. |It seems 
apparent (fhat students see some instructors helping students to 'Relate" 
various kinds of classroom work to future career contexts. Whether with 
the help t) f i ns t rue to rs , o r on their own, students develop a rationale ^or 
the usefulness of learning in professional performance. The competences in 
particular are justified in terms of expected contribution to effective 
professional performance. 

How would you describe the rationale foe the Alverno Learni nR Process? 
What do you think.Xhe educational goals of this kind of a program are ? 

I think the goals are that, ... from a nursing perspective because 
that is my main area . . . to be an effective nurse, you have to be able 
to integrate the things that the competences bring out into your 
nursing career," such as social interaction, communication. Those 
kind of things you do every day in dealing with your patients. The 
ability to analyze and ^Woblem-sol ve. All those things are necessary 
to be effective. Also if you are . .\v going into administ;,rat ion ... 
if you want to ''be a professional type\erson in which you are able to 
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deal well in situations and feel comfortable dealing with different 

situations I think you have to "be in touch with where you are in 

terms of the things that the competences test for ... your analysis 
ability your ability to stand up on your feet and give a speech ... 

being up on current events. ' All those things are important in a well- 
rounded person. (Leanne, Nursing, 1979, pp. 4-5). ^ 

Well, I just think it's going to benefit you in t.he long run. When 
• I graduate I'm going to be able to analyze and problem solve^and be. 

aware of things I would have never been aware of if I wouldn't have 

come here. And I just learned so much befng here ... and just applying 
r-it^to my career is going to be really good. (Noreen , Education, 1979, 

pp. 8-9). ' 



General 'we II- rounde dne s seems to be assimilated to^'a student's 
conception of "professionalism" (i.e. career relevance) and to becoming 
a professional woman. , 

From Alverno's standpoint, how do thev view the ideal grad uate? 
How do you think they want people to turn out? 
^ 

Well, ideally, having knowledge and being able to use it in 'many 
' areas. And I guess I would ^have to add to that professional, that 
* ^ hopefully a graduate f r^ Alverno would be a professional woman 

whether she is a nurse or treacher or manager or whatever. '^^^^^ • 
probably the ultimate goal .( Barbara Sue, Education, 1979, pp.8 9). 

. What does that mean _to be a professional? Wh at kind of de finition 
would you have for a professional woman ? 

I would think that some one who is professional is well-rounded ... 
T mean well-rounded academically but not just concentrated in one area 
like ljusiness schools ... but have broad sort of background, a 
broad Liberal Arts sort of background. (Barbara Sue, Education, 1979, 
pp. 8-9). 

Students speak broadly, if not specifically of the relatedness of liberal 

/ 

learning to their career fields. 

...I think they teach you to pick out those things like the main 
ideas ... that is why they have essay tests ... to get more theory and 

the basis rather than, you know, details the whole basis of the 

program is they should be able to write papers based on these ideas 

pick a basic_idea, relate it to something That's another thing with 

these CLUs /^Competence Learning Ujilts/; like the Environment and 
- Contemporary World and Aesthetic Response, you can be relating to that 
your field. Most of my CLUs are now relating into my field, Med Tech. 
I think that helps prepare you for what you're going into. 
(Virginia, Medi-cal Technology, 19 79 , p>7). 
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. , . We don't only have Nursing, but we do have to have tKe writing 
and interacting and outside courses - Arts and Humanities 
CBernadine, Nursing, 1979, p. 4). 

How do you feel about that ? 

I think it's important. Like in some of tny classes that don't have 

anything to do with nursing, they still bring it^into Nursing 

and I can see a relation to it . ( be rnadine , Nursing, 19 79, p. 4)/ ^ 

^ \ ■ 

The re a re ce rt a in ex cop t ic^ns in the pa 1 1 e rn n [ con sons us rc rd in^ 
career relevant justification of learning. Some students are rather 
mo^e selectively sanguine about career relevance o"^' the competences, ^ 
at least the learning experiences representing them. They see some 
learning experiences and assessments as useful and regard others as 
lacking in applicability (e.g. Jennifer above, on the culture paper.) 
or even as outright senseless (Eryka above, on the Integrated Competence 

^ 4 , . 

Sersinar assessment). It is noteworthy that these st"udents express 
dissatisfaction wrth those learning experiences or assessments for which 
they can not find career relevance, and that this is consistent- with the 
general pattern of the justificatory system. The most outstanding case 
in this regard is Lena, the text of a Nursing student. Lena does not, 
in. the coujrse o-f her, interview, justify the compe.tences by their 
professional applications. Lena also expresses the most dissatisfaction 
and outright: unhappiness with her education of anyone in the sample. 

.An important pattern to be noted is that half the students (7 of the 
13 in the sample) speak'about learning outside of their field without, 
reference to its usefulness. A number (3 of 13) express intellectual 
curiosity and satisfaction related to encountering "new ideas" and 
broadening one's awareness, without simultaneously assimilating these' 
experiences Lo professional performance^ Awareness of general education 
as learning, for its, own sake is probably not as important t& a 
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construction of education centered upon professional preparation for 
•all students in the sample. The Other half of the students (6 of the 
13) in»this sample do not, in the course of 'their interviews, refer to 
learning in content areas outside their major. If they do, they 
mention it to show how. it ultimately relates to the i pro f e;s s ional 
preparation, or alternatively, to express df^s interest . Practically all 
students justify education through its relation to career, and half 
additionally express intellectual curiosity and broadening their 
awareness. This is some indication that students* initial justification 
of education ^a^pzreparat ion. for work gradually takes on a concept of 
education as "opening one's mind." That this is developmental is an^ 
intriguing hypothesis to be followed in further analyses. Assimilating 
"wellroundedness" to one's concept of self and ^'!*fiHicoming^ a professional" 
may be a first step in beginning to understand the v ' college as 
"opening one's-mind," as personal growth. 

Students believe that faculty encourage development Rationales 

I 

justifying learning developed by students. But it is possible that 
st^udents learn to repeat or model this rationale without making it part 
of their more internalized belief systems.^ Do these students reall^ 
believe that liberal learning will enhance their performance of 



professional roles? To what extent do they understand the extended 

/ 

context of ^professional performance implied by this rationale? We 
cannot conclusively address such questions on the basis of mteryiew 



EKLC 



4 . . . 

The use of the Word "professional" is a case m point. Students 

may use the word without having internalized the characterizations commonly 

associated with the term such as social commitment, life long learning 

and continual development of one's professional a ^itios. 
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texts alone. Perhaps students ip the sample were using the "appropriate" 
language couunon to faculty and students. 

There is 1 it t le' reason to question the origin of the students' 
rationale career relevant orientation to college education: What is of 

interest is that these students have come to assimilate ways, of 

1 

/('earning to their understanding of professional preparation. Perhaps 

r . , ' 

the best ^/vidence that these students mean what they say about 

curricular learning is that they criticize those portions of the 

curriculum^ they do not see as fitting t he • pat te rn . This implies 

acceptance of most of the 'curriculum as justifiable according to 

similar criteria. Whether students have internalized their justifications 

quite thoroughly or not, these are, in any case, a pajct of their 

interpretation of their educational setting. If the rationale students 

give the interviewer is not really what students have internalized, then 

it may be what they believe they are supposed to think. As such^ it is 

an equally important aspect of understanding the educational system as 

it is understood by students. . 

-,.A more precise interpretatyion must be l^^ft inconclusive fpr now. It 

is nevertheless possible an^ wo rthwh i le to pursue further precision in 

the patterns by which the rationale unfolds. To describe these patterns 

is to raise more incisive questions about their interpretation. 

The Meaninj^ of Re le vanc e 

Understanding Ways of Learning 

Within any discipline, we can distinguish several possible ways of 

/ • ' ^ ' 

learning. We can speak of "content," as Alverno s^tudents do, or 

. . 

substantive knowh^dge pertaining to a field of study win ch mcludi^ 

„., ' / • 
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observations, concepts, frameworks and theories that structure tt 

-*« . . . . . ^ 

domain of a field. Jn addition, we can speak of methods, processes, 

skills and abilit ies .,,that pertain to practicing a given discipline; 

how-to-do Anthropology, Philosophy, Management, Physics or Nursing. 

The competences do not fall^within either of these categories, but, like 

the> di^cip lines , incorporate both. 

In thei^ theories of program rationale, Alverno students contrast the 

learning of '^content" with the learning of "how to use" or "how to apply^ 

what one learns. A general assumption appears to be that learning is or 

ought to be useful. The students regard the Alyerno program as 

concerned with teaching them "how to apply" what they know. 

They're trying to ^et you ... to take what you've learned and he 
able, not to just know it but to really do it, to be able to apply 
it to a lot of different, situations. That's the big thrust around 
here is to be able to take whart you've learned and apply it and 
be. creafTve an^^ ' 'n'.nk ne^' ^ys u 'ng thir 
(Eryka, sic ■ 9 op \ 

From Alv'^. o's o;:andpc lo: o - ^ the, iaeaj. ,^ duate? How 

do you think they want .^-ole :o tu. o ^ ^ 

Well, ideally, having knowledr<e and being able to use it in many 
areas. And I guess I would hn^e to add professional, that hopefully 
a graduate from Alverno would be a professional woman whether ... 

pp"8-9) ^ teacher or a manager (Barbara Sue, Education, 1979, pi 

Do you mean that the competence based learning program appealed to you ? 

Yes, the ungradedness of it, like moving through at your ctwn individual 
rate ... The emphasis not on accumulated knowledge but on dol>ng Isomething 
with the knowledge that you have. (Barbara Sue, Education, 19 79^p. 23). 
How would you describe Alverno generally ? 

... it is a small private school, a woman's college v;hich doesn't 
give grades but is ba^sed on a competence system ... I usually give a 
few examples of how here we are taught to analyze and problem solve 
and apply those to our classes so we will be able to use them when 
we are out in the world after we get our degree. So that is basically 
how I would describe it.(Noreen, Nursing, 1979, p.l). 
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In these excerpts students are talking about how they understand the 

/ 

purposes of the curriculum: to teach them '*to apply," "to use," "to do 
something .with," to "be creative and think 'of new ways of doing things" 
with one's learning. The language they use indicates that the students 
mean this in an immediate and practical sense: to use what you know 
in "a lot of different s itua,t ions , " "out in the world." The competences 



are 



frameworks for use; theories for organizing information, judgment 



and action. 



The, following excerpt shows jItow a student justifies learning on 



the condition that she can see soTfte purpose in it, 

't •» 
Do you think that the change in your attitude has affected your 
learning? Do you think there is a relationship there ? 

- ~ ^' ■ ^ , y 

Yes, because when you're happy with what you're learning ... it's 
not a chore to do the projects. I can see, if I didn't understand 
why I had to do a valuing project on a different ethnic or cultural 
group, I would be ranting and raving and rejecting it completely. ... 
But if you can understand why you have to do it, why understanding 
your values are important, you're going to do it a lot more willingly 
You'll get something out of it too (Jiilie Lvmi, -ursiag, 1979, p. 13).., 

This student wants to understand why she should learn what she lea rns, 

and how it is important . In other x;7ords , she wants to find a purpose 

for learning, say, about subcultural belie^f systems. 

Learning as Content 

Alverno students recognize a domain of "content" or substantive 

knowledge that they view as a basic core of their discipline. A minority 

student^ in this sample (4 of 13) regard their curriculum as somewhat 



deficient in the "content," "basic facts," "theory," or "book learning" 
of their disciplines. The competences may be seen as "extra," non- 
disciplinary work that competes for their time and attentioi:i with the 
learning of their discipline. For these students, learning is equated 
with what is learned; "real" learning is understanding content. 
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I can see the poin^of it but still my - need ' isn ' t getting accom- 
plished ^in the meantirftei I'm talking" about like reading, I'm 
doing so much paper woilfk I'm hardly doing any reading at all. If 
I'm not doing any read/ng how am I going *to do', you know, I have to 
take time to do the paper work, but the paper work has to do with 
what I've read and how I'm going to apply that. If I'm typing all 
the time how can I take time to look at a. book to see what I'ltj going 
to say. You have a llLtfl-e time to do thai but not to let it really 
soak in. You look at a/xheory here and a theory there and it doesn't 
soak in^but yet I have to apply that. I have to write about -how I 
woul^ 3pp4^ that ... If I don't really know the theory, how can I 
apply it? So I'm really just wasting my time writing up the journal 
when 1 could be reading (Lena, Nursing, 1979, p,ll). ' y ^ 

If yoiKH:ould have your way, how would -you change Alverno to make it ^ 
a better program ? 



. What would I do to change ?[iverno? ... I would put more emphasis 
on content in cla sses^ • . (Lena , Nursing, 1979,. pp. 17-18). T 

• I need to feel that I'm. doing the best job that I can. . To do 
that, I really need to do some learning, that '(3 what I need. 
(Lena, Nursing, 1979, p. 20). ^ ^ 

More of the kind of learning you're d6ing now or something differen t? 

More of the experience but also ... there's not nearly enough of the 
hook learning^and there has to be a lot more o^ that ' \y 
(Lena, Nursing, 1979, p. 20). 

... Sometimes I think maybe there should be ev^n more emphasis' on ... 
like tests. There are very "few tests around here and .th^ emphasis 
taking what you know and applying it in different situations that 
you'll encounter. ... But on the other hand, are ydu really learning ... 
sometimes I wonder like in my area are we really learning some of th^se 
just basic things which we can build on. ... Sometimes I think Alverno 
lacks basics because they're trying to get -you to be more advanced in 
... using your skills (Eryka, Music Education, 1979, pp. 7-8). 

... I think I'd make sure that some of the, music theory courses had 
basics that people need and make siire that there was some of those 
basics going on 'cause you can BS your way through a lot of abstract , 
things and a lot of applications, that's easy to do. And sometimes 
you need more of the facts. It's harder ... to get some basic fac,ts 
down and drilled into your mind. Cause you can make up stories 
until, you're blue in the face about how you can apply this and that, ^ 
and that's easy to do (Eryka, Music Education, 1979, p. 20). 
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While students generally see'the competences as career relevant, 
tihey may see the competences as less crucial if content or "basic skills" 
ate perceived to be in competition with, or the whole of the domain of 
concepts, theory and skills pertaining specifically to a discipline . 

In the overall'pattern, however, the role of ^^content" 61; substantive 
knowledge is to.be used in performing. Substantive knowledge is 

assimilated tc^processes and skills of one's discipline and j^p the 

s ' ' ' ■ 

competences. 

Well,y: think it's /The program/ ' skill' or iented rather than content 
orier^d and it looks at process, you knaw, you got the answer to that 
problem bajp how did. you get that answer ... and what did you do in 
getting that" answer that you catn apply in other problems like whether 
it be a Math problem and you're applying it to a Psych problem, or 
within the same content area. ... Basically, it's teachi«ng thought 
* processes and then* generalize them into the areas would be the work 
' that you do in content areas. That you may not ^only do a Problem 
Solving competency in Math but maybe in Management or maybe in 
Religious Studies. You then . generalize that process that you learned 
Barbara Sue, Education, 1979, p. 8). 

L^arniils as Process 

A number of students/ in certain of their^etatements describe 

learning as doing. 

...I don't' think that the ir ^ le^cture should be word for worJ- like ffie 
material, I think they s^^^ld get group involvement in lecture and 

. exper ioncaa-. I had one ins t r uc to r . t ha t would ^explain evecything ... 
we would read something, she would explain it to us and th^n she 
would give us an activity work-through and I really learned through 
that because you experience what she is talking 'about . ; It relates 
more to a person if they actually do it than just to hear it lectured 
at you. I know through miy experiences, just to listen to a lectijre, 

' you just start daydreaming.' 'You don't really learn anything... 
(Pamela Lee, Library Science, 197'9, p. 3). 
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Jennifer vnlues exper i. ent in L Li:;]rning whet'f she takes an active role 

to "open up and inkv in," "sit back and look it over," and then "trv it 

and .see what hap^nuu;." 

Have you rhaii^^ed i n t tie ^ way ^ou app roac \\ 1 earn i s i nc e y ou \u\ vv conie 

h fr<.- ' 

When I came here ... I think I have learned in a lot of thin^^s from .. 
what I saw others tloin^; ... now when I sit hack and learn a^ain it's 
the whole thin^; -'hfre I open up and take in as much as I c^an take in 
about any tvpe or situation, any kind of learning experience and then 
sit back and look it over and then go out and try it or watch some one 
elsi^ trv it and sec^ what happens. Usually what I will do, I will y^o 
out and Lrv it and ^>ee what happens. (Icniiifer, Nursinv^, 197^), p.ItM. 
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p't . .cerj rj Ltui( I uc. 1 >i,lcr rj " cn Ln.allv d..lUi.', Il" .iii^l out and r>4^V^riV-; 1 L 

IticSf t vkI f III n arc I n>l 1 ^ M L I u>', lUnL L h t v ^y^pct-L L^^ d^^ s ^mic th i n^^^ w i L li 

1 earn i n^ . . n i d {\\<ii 1 .e .-j r 1 1 1 1 1 : i a j u o c e s o 1 /j^ p c r i e n c i n;', , r c f 1 c c t i n , a nd 
t'Zpe I" i nien t i n/, . 

Wh.at kinds o t c ha 11 euj^ • • , has be inj^; hj,M r a t A 1 v t ycui? 



Wrll, I think acadtsnit^al 1 V thi- (IcMI.'u^m' was to applv tliat " 1 ac t " 
kuowlrd^V' tbat ! wa-, u -.-d to usin;/ in the |sist. I think th.it 1 wa ; 
able do that .... in h i school ... but was ie.il Iv n*.'vet demanded 

to do that. r>i) n(U.' new demands, have, you know, torced me to peiloiin 
in that way. to t (Mu (>n t ra t (Mi t h(^ thou^>,ht thini-^i to speak in Iront 
ni a lai)M> ^\ioiip and thin^v lil<*\ t h a t . . . ( Ba rba r a Sue, b.ducarlon, \')/'), 
1 1 ^ ' 
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is focused on its usef ul iiess Wheii l\\vy nre not spOaking of learning 

technical knowledge that will enable them to practice their disciplines, 

thev a r e pt^'ik i ni', oi Ic-arnin^; how to perftu'in acc^ordtn^; to competence 

frameworks. Other kinds of substantive knowledge may be spoken of J_a 

relation to one or the other variety of applications. The f(Ulowing 

excerpts provide examples of t.he kind of reasoning, by which stndmts 

bomuLiiiie.^ L c 1 a L llb^-raL Iccitniug L ^ ^ L I le i r p r o 1 < ■ s s i^ o r. b 

\'>., r,c't ,1 v.uled cdvM.aWMi tu'ir IC would ht^ vtirv c.isv CO 

Lv.i. li uoi-^ln^; .n\d [i.^ChUlg else. ... BuC Lr^.uise ot Uu' COm\^rlvn^c 
l.>v<'l 'iiius vou U-.irn A K'C of ,.tb(L skills, a loc of other things. 
And li voij h.iVL' t w C.ikt' CufU ri])|.n r .1 r Y lewisb Ibuuydit fur i±.J>?. I' 
/Cm , pet ('Ml c- l<MiiMMg I'nic/. wrll. vo.. gct Yoiif Cld: but LXit^rr's a 1c;L 

of ..Cfu-t c[Uiiv;s voM ^'/'t out ot rluss lhat I'll he able to ust- m my 
;ni.'.i:i,/, t)o.aus»' I'll he raring, for h-wisb {um'^)K' and having', been 
lu the rias:., I'd! lu' nu.r^^ awaie ot what iheir -religion is; how you're 
i'.oiu)', lo ch.uu'^o (h<'ir diotaiv program i - f i r into their reli^', ions 
hoi ud ,\nd al 1 I ii U ( ihl lo ! uh , C' irsi ... , p.o) . 

^"au you luo Iuh-j a (ourso in Arts and Munianities mi^li. be net it 

vi M 1 as a nu I s ' 

b«.s\nise \t)u eon -it an I 1^' liavt.' to be <^ reactive and I think that ( eacMie 
\' o u ( r o a t i V 1 I \' . ^' o u ' r o w a 1 k i n r i r, h I into p t o b ] e m "; , h g w art' 
v<ui :\\)\ [n do.il wiib [hat, or t it's a sfiiall, child, iiow .\\ r v<ui 
v'/'iio', ro j^rovido t(>r- t hom, wavs to bo ar^tivu in t1u^ hos[)ital. ... 
Vou bavo to lie ... rroativt^ t If^i t w,iy. I thinly you btn'oiiio more 

' • o u ■ V i ( I V , - I . , r 1 » M t 1 V i t V b o 1 n 7 ' X p o s o d I o \ a r I ■ in ( ^ v < u" \s 1 a v 

lit' - . you'd tori fiK 1 r . ( oni I o I f a b 1 o i a 1 k I n u ho u t t h i u s ... at a 

I o 1 1 parly i u s, ,m» ' t b 1 n p, , and p,o « di , I r < 'in ».mti h o r that aild thou v oi i ^ 
' "1 r a 1 i« about t b.it iiu). ^'ovi'ro no i jur.t ';i(tin)', in a csirnor and 
t b 1 11 ; 1 .1 l)oii t ■;ui p,.-r V all t br t l [ij^*- ( i ' i 1 i c i, 's ■ , ^ a i s i u, , 1 W / , p . ^ ) , 

In a lii' > ro t I ( "p M 'U t 1 i 1 1 o o I I . ' a s oi 1 j up, , 'b i s( or " a pp I i r. a I i o n" o t 

I , • a I n I n ; r < d o i s 1 o f i , i s > i ; i p < ■ I i a u a ; . I ' b r s o a t o ...dial a i o 1 i I ( a a 1 I applied 

I o work and o i 1 i a \ \ : < situations when o n o looks at t i i ss I 1 1 a 1 1 d I o s t i 1 1 lo 1 1 i a 1 
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ijLs use as constructs feeding into the interpretive structure of the 
competences^ for the organization of judgment and action, or theorv in use. 

II one we\re to rank ways of learning according to the order 
given them by students, the ranking, from highest to lowest would 
p ri)bab 1 v be : 

L. Learning as content (technical knowledge) of all kinds peiialnlng 
to one's particular profession. 

/. l.f .lining; ;j s pruct^ss thdL iiicLude.-> uxpc r i cue 1 ng , reflecting and 
testing uu t . 

perceived as relevant tv^ professiondl role performance, 

L.t.iLulng st.ib:3 Laat 1 ve knowledge ut uttier fields perceivud as 
po t ent i a L ly related Lo prof es s i una I pe r f o nuance , tiiroug.h 
competences or otherwise, which may also contril)ute to well- 
r(nind<'dn<'S and openin;; one ' ,s ii^Jajd . 



. Uearninv, suhsl antive knowlocig^i- and (hMiiou!; t ra t i ng, coinpe 
nt>( perirciv'cd as applicable lo project(Mi lite cont cxl 



t e nc cr> 



Such ranking, is. uudoul) t (ul I v a simplijit.ic drvice, hut it showj; how 

twi) principles ol career relrvaucO and usefulner.r, appear to conibint^ to 

del CI mi. ne-a iu^ pei reived mea n i ng, t u I ut^ s ol learning, for those student: s. 

1 tic- t. 1 ..Ik []/ni nri.'M-.s 1 pt(^cis<lv how. in what mniuuM, tlie competcncos 

...MUc. i .> t.^ p. L ..1,^0 n.-^ i..U-vau[. r.> ti.r t ^idc- 1. L ' n |U o I r .'i 1 otui I | > e r I o r nia u c e . 

I I,<h- f T ati< i 1 U;.', \ \\( !(t ■ 1 « ■ V , n n « - I'l ( : ( >i:i p i U < ' il r ( ' 
t I ) I' I ( ) I ( ■ ■ ; ■ , i ( >ua 1 and i*. ■ t ■ .( mi, i 1 l\ • i t m i m. mu t ■ 

Th.- » . .iiii'r I ,a.' ( -a- I V( m.- Aiil«,',ial !'» lh«' pr.ict "I .i 

discii^liu.- pi )!<••;,'. I i^u .jn({ Mu'v i.mv he (aM'.'ai iii icl.itian :n h v po ( 1 1 c t i ca 1 
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These traditional aged students have probably not yet developed 
precise conceptions of the inAre subtle demands of professional roles 
knoum to experienced practitioners, and are not far enough along in 
tlieir field experiences to Lnvision highly situated professional 
a p j) 1 i ca t i on s ot t he cornpe t ences . Students become aware, however, tiiat 
nuising or teaching or any other profess inn invt^lves situations in which 
out- nuisL solve prublenis, iuLeiact with other persons, and make value 
e. tiv>icc-s ^Lu^MiLs will luivf iin,ii;(.*s oi the mote Lvpical situativuib in 
L lit 1 I pL^>ic^bion^ buL thfbc ik>l chc hcime as Lhc images ot an exLeusive 

.Mul v.iiieil ic[^ei[v»iic- ot ^> I o t c ^> I n.i L [)c I t v ( iiuuu: (J s held by an exporienced 
f ' I d ^. t. 1 L i o n(j J . ihc- L c i e V Li [ic (J t r 1 1 u L u I c- s tor L.hose two groups are most 
1 i kclv di \ i ereut . 

VJi' c:\u not assume thai a student's perception of the competences as 
relevant to her profession is based upon a vt^rv precise understanding of 
wiiat Liu* non - 1 echn i ca 1 ccuitext lor her [iiofession actually is. , Soiiu* 
r. [ vidfut s , pait icularlv Nur.sing, 5itudent5J, comment that they Learn 
h V po t fie I i < a 1 . 1 p}) L i (- cU i on :; ol c- e r [ a i n omptM en c e «s . lly po ( het i t:a I casc^s 

Mini . , ..m.M, 1 1 I . ,1 ( c- .1 ( A ji<- I I (■ 1 u f 1 1 ,1 t (-d fj V 1 a (. U 1 r V . mO s t O 1 wl U i III hu V C lu • (Ml ()T 

n I <- I ii>-, . .>ii}i[KMt :UM<l<Mits' (Uv<' I opineiit of a raiiouale of ri-icvanct- 

lor (he ("oiiipe ( one c.s . r,u( thosr are hut one pari ol (he r.toiy. Wo wiuilti 
li!,o (o I uov; what lir.';( hand expoiiouces sMuhuils liavr that aceotnU t (U* a^ 
h o I i « • t (hat ( " o 1 1 n w ( r u < • o ' ; will r o n ( i i I ) u t o to one's a d o < p i a < " \' in 1 u ( u m • 
pi o t i'l.y. i i )\jM. 1 I t W r • . . 

This is b o n I ' ' out I > y I a r 1 1 I t v r :< p . • i i t • n ( • o v; i I h n o n I r a d i ( i i n i a 1 a i o d 
I ud ol 1 1 ^ , I; i It » a I o ' .no I t • 1 I 1 o 1 \' to s . ■ r I o 1 » • V a i M c I iimu 'd i a t • • I V . 



Understanding Competence as Categories 
a nd Rules, Skills and Proc esse s 

We can not assume that an entirely sophisticated understanding of* 

the competences at this point underlies student's perception of us.efulness. 

The minimal level of understanding necessary for validation at the 

beginning competence levels r equ 1 re s -*tha t a student understand the 

competences as steps for making re 1 aVionsh i ps and rules for performance. 

I'he competences are meant to be more than this, and a few students in 

the tiilrd interview did give convincing evidence that their understanding 

LL^uisccuds categOLicb and rules. ^ "Competeucfc talk" in the interviews 

dts<^rlbes t>tudenLs experiencing the competences as applying categories ^ 

I 

and rultis, and tul lowing steps; or else theyi speak of competences in 

() 

general t-erms so it is difficult to tell what they mean. Some examples 
of typical "coinpe J:encc talk" follow. 



From the s t andpol-fit A 1 v e rno , wha I d o_ you t h 1 n k thi- ideal Alverno 
graduate should be like' 

Wei 1 , I'm sure thi-y want vou elo be L'ducatL*d in your field. , . . and . , . 
they feel that you should be ready to deal with anything which conies u| 
and voii shcHild ho able to get along with pL'Ople i.ri talking to' them. 
I.ikt' in our (Aimmuu i c a t i on s skills, knt^w how to talk to a pi' r son and 
how to undo island thi*m. hike in our So( ial I n t r a c r ion , wo should 



know how to paiaphras(* ... wh.it <i pet.stu'i i .''.aying. Somel^in^^s wlien a 
person is t.i Iking you may chink you know wliat tlu*y are .sayiri)^,' l^ut mayb( 
you have a ditferent i nt e r p r" t a t i on . ,.. So it teaehes you to ^'.et ^^^an 
uud e r s t and i ng , aud thev s.lu>uld y^cl an und e r t and i ng. pi people. . So 
1 I h i n k t 1 ley ' r I' e { t i u^', v ui so you e an ileal with i people ... 
' isurse peop 1 e have all kind;; o t d i M e reu I ... i nst 1 ue t s and e ha rae t er 
is( i e s , .\uil 1 think {hey try to prepaii'*you to deal with e.icli one ol 
them. ... { I w to ... g^ei an uinitu s t and i Uf, and know how to i (uiiiiiun i e a t e 
with people... (bentrice, "Mur.sing., 1^)7^), pii.H-9). 



'\\Miile I hi- intoiviewoi piiMiod loi o xaii^) 1 t • : : , not all f.tudeut ohseiva 
t ious weio piol)ed. ^kat l; I'.v.uiiplos ( .in also, howevi-r, bo evidoui c loi 

less ciin » • o j ) t ua 1 i i )iiip 1 < ' :. i ( \' . 
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For uach validation we -contract for a class, you arc exposed to or 
given learnirrg experiences that will help you achieve validation. ... 
( Sav one o t" you,r validations is English, anci you are analyzing a storv 
or sometlung. I) Ray, learning experiences aro experiences tliat help 
yuu analyze a story. What ^ i^, .needed in analyzing, the story, how 
^do vou pick out cer.;,ain things" in a story, induction, deduction, 
"•-■'things like that ...(Noreen, E4ucation, 1979, p.l^), 

. . even if ... vou iiave "a personal problem ycuirself or a friend has 
^ a personal {)roblv?iii ...M find myself going through iL, well wiiat is 
the goal, what arc'the alternatives. So that thinking that may be 
taught in the Pr(^blem Solving compeLence can generalize to non- 
aT ad em i c sit ua t ions a n d into a r ea s o f my p e r sona 1 life and into a r ea s 
wiusrc- i ^- an hrlp uihcr people. .,. (Barbara Sue-, Kd-ica^. ion, 19 7^, ^).2SK 

1 'hi yery gl-^i^l thcv nuidc us g^a as maav LDiuimm ic at ion assessment.^ 
that "we ve had. ... s[)eaking I rLMlly value tlie most because I Wd^ 
al.wa^^s p(.'t:rit ied Li- get uji and sju^ak in front of pL^L)ple . . . an^i I 
(an s^ee where tiiut will be useful as a nurse. You never know what 
situations you're going to end u{i in, ytni mav be asked to give a spc^ech 
sometime.... (lulie Lynn, Nursing, 1979, p. 23). 

In terms of Alverno's compL'tence ... I ... have had really good 
expt^ r i one e*s< in becoming', more aware (^f inv own values and how important 
tfiev arenas Wt-'ll as c^tliers' values and tiow important thev Civv to them, ' 
and the importance o f ^r espec t ing values. St> that has been verv 
important to. me, and Social Interaction, because it is an iniport.iut 
part of heing/a nurse. iUit also to cU'al with people you have to 
intera-ct one to one and to be v tt) talk (.'f t im; t ivel v as wl'11 as in 
a g.nuip, knowing to function as .x good grou[) member, 

il.eanne, Vdncatio^fi, 1979, [)p. 18-19). . , ^ 

V^hu t J s_ tjiej value o f A 1 v e rno with I^oc J_ t o J^'o u r , p r jl' s^tMU_ pej sona I 
and (Mr ee r ^oa I s ■ ■ 

' ■ ) ' ' ^ 

I want to gel' '*^>ot dnd work with people and so through AlvL'rru) I have 
learniHl lu)w to interact with people in grt)up situations. 1 h.ave 
learned bt>w to probKaii ;a>lve, and if I * ni working, with peop K' 1 liav*- 
to prt>blem solve. I I ' ^; peo p 1 e-t) r i I'u t ed , tht* prt)^',r.un. It's t)ri(.'ntL'd 
more Iowa ids. people aj;pect antl that 's what I want to )*,o intt), 
v;o I 1; i ny', with pcH)ple ... (^Paiuela bee, bil^rai.' Seienee, 19/9, p . I •'i > 

Ive M , one ot t lie iM gj\l comptM eiu' es. is valuing,, and Alverno t e<u he.-; 

you lo bc^ aware that wi' all havt^ val\ies and teaches vou tt) valut* 

dittiM'eut thin^^^) that you not nt.'C^-'S.s.ar i 1 y wt)uld havL' valuetl h^'fore, 

III I'ai^l i;di I l.ias t here's a lot oi valuing', ('Idfs eiu'e bear iiiii)', 

Ihiiis/ that vou c.ni obtain. And we a t;e taug,iit to value pli"ce:;, 

1 ike St c)i i OS , j) i ( k out the v.( 1 ues in t lieni, v.i I ue wo j k s. o 1 art t lia t 

we didn't ue'iii.illv l»)ok at, and value tliat t hei f arc thin)', s tint we 

: .ho u 1 d e o u I (1 value that we a r e not awa ii • o I . And Im a ( • t I n • v t eat h 

■v' ( M I 1 1 1 ) V -/ to value ( h i n ) ; s , ( > i h( > t < » look, at them ... In an a i ( e I . e , : ; 

I wa>. In w»' were ivaai works ait and we had tt) aualv/*' them and 

pick out elements ol t Ik' pieturt*. Uut. .ilso vve weio tau)'Jit liow to 

va I ur t h i ' . p i t t u I e appreciate it.,.. ( [no i r<ui , iahu'a t i on , 1 ^) / ^> , pp . 10) 
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How would y ou describe the r ationale for the Al verno Learning Pro cess? 

The^ main goal is to produce competent women, who are going to be able 
to .go out and face the world an4f^ able to use these . skills they 
have learned.... (Noreen, Nursing;; '\^79 , p-9). ' -'^ " ' ' 

Could you give me a definition for' a competent 'woman ? 

'When I look at that word, I look at the eight carnpetences /the ability 
to understand and apply it to your career, your Vlasse^ ... the only 
thing I can think of offhand Is being able to ap^ly these /sk i 1 1 s . 
And understand them 1 think" it is . basically that. Because that 

is where I got the def in i t ion f rom,^ j ust, hear ing i t f r om* A 1 ve r iiu . 
Tm sure they go iuto it in mori^ de ta il but just able to be a gooj 

skillful competent person in ni^rsing. (Noreen, Nursing,' 1979, p. y) 
What du you think' the edu(!:at ional goals or this program are ? 

... I think what fhey're looking for ... when we graduate I think 
what the instructors want us to feel is t^at ... you are ah individual 
who can x:omniunicate with people, who can problem solve, who can analyze 
situations, value other people, you can socially interact with other 
pet5ple, you know, understand the environment. All those copipetence 
level units that you have to get and you've demonstrated, they know 
that pjprson Is able to function in those areas.... 
(Julie Lytin. Nursing, 1979. p. 9). 

^ - / 

Soijie students are mcire cipt to descitbe ctMiipt: Lenc es as categories, 
ru les^,^>sj<: I L I s awd piuuef/ses than uLheiii, .nid Lu do so more consistently. 

An indlCatU'ti v>l pw^alhlc- vnult l L<iiia l u/c^ci ..v^upc C c in^ c as skills eliul 

proCeSJrCS lie.. £., L o L 1.. 1 lU, I ..^ . ^t ..a., .a s.. c . l l k aboviC Lliciu. i 1 1 e ^ 

students .spe/ik i i exntnj)!^:, I c^j i u l "i.k>w t. problein solve" ui ot u.^ 

iK^ed "to proh I so 1 ve" in woi"k s i tiia t i ons ; or they speai^ oi how nursos 
"ai'e always p I'o h I ein - so 1 v i iij', . " They spe^lk of "how to valn«> thiiig,s" or 'Miow 
to value ot:her pfu^plc" They speak of "how to socially inleracL with 
other pe-opU'" and ol "a g.ood .soc. i /i I - i n L(.' rac t o r Thejje nixd similar 

const nict ions arc i^omiiion us;i^',('. Thoy imply thai compel once terms aic 
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regarded as names of specific processes and that stucyents are referring ' 
tothesepro cesses. 

Urid e r s tand Ing Compet en ces ji_s 
an Integrated The ory of Action 

The competence talk of students implies that they are beginning 
to glimpse *the essentially interpretive and inferential nature of 
competence. rhe competences, taken LogeLher with their implicit 
interrelationships provide a i^ynibulic neLwork for organizing one's social 
.iMivt:i"£>c c3i\d uiit^'o tictiL>ii wiLhiu iL itio iieLwutk cteaLes a aLriicLure ol 
Lc 1 e vci iu.ti cjgdiiioL wliich evciiLb aLc 1 1 » L t: L p l c L ed or defined, and judgments 

ntddc . When d p p L o p I \ ci L c L Y 1 li L I d L c; d , lIic c o I h p t: L e u c e b coveT inuueiise 

LerriLuiy. They ptuvide a system ot caLeguties and relationships for 
interpreting social events; they give systematic rational processes for 
making judgments and decisions about action; they instruct in a repertoire 
ot skills for effective social behavior; and they coach for skill's in 
pc; I Toi induce aspecLb discipline related processes and techniques. They 
^1 1 c' . Ill ,^hL)iL. ci kind oi Ltit:OLy oL t>L>cinl action. 

1 lie lu. n L|ic 11 , 1:^ tlow uuii^h o f Lhis t 1 m c L u L c studeiiLs undersLand 

<i i„ ,,,.i..L 111 ci.uc M,>^t iwJ^nL;^ Jo nut: yot rip{jeciL to havc me ta Llieor i es 
ol Che .,oiu pc: L ^ < L\\aL Lcike iiiLo ciecv.niiL Lhe existeiice of a Symbolic or 
iuLcrpretive iramework that holds the entire system togctlier. Actually, 
i.-icu L t:y ^ (U) not expect that traditional n^;ed studtuils will r3^«''-^P 
existence of an interpretive system, abstracted from its use, without more * 

^The faculty have delined, and cons i s ttnit 1 y work (o improve detinitlouf; 
ol the ct)mp<.' tinice?; (ci. l-lailey, M(M\l:kowski and SchalrT, 1980). The 
compe? t euc(.?s are not. ikmU'?; sa r 1 I y delined in ordinar-y lan}',ua^',e since they 
r"ei)resent constructs or ahilit ies that have been r e .s r ch ed to }',re,'iter oi' 
U'ss'er de^'.rees. Tlu' t.eiui " soc i a I - i ut (• rac I i on , " loi example, is iiioif 
spec, ill c and le?;?; inclusive than the same term in oidinary usa)',e. 11 
nits'ins Social Intel net ion delined by laenlly. 
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extensive life expe/iences. What is expected is that students will 

continue to develop their understanding of the i nte rconnectednes s of the 

categories and processes of the competences within the system, and use them 

g 

generate (and not only ft^Iement) judgment and action. Problem Solving, 

for example, might provide the student with a systematic, rational process 

for making a decision about what should be done. If she is using Lhe 

coiiipeteuces an iiiLegraLed system, the problem itself is defined in terms 

ot Llie oLhei coiiipe L ence s , and l in p 1 euieu L a L i on ot Lhe processes would take 

into account Lhe L,aLegoties and re i a l ionshi ps LhaL other competences have 

LaUghL her to recoguiice. V^v example, hei. uude J s Land ing of the role of 

valuing (a:^ LdughL by the Valuing competence), her understanding of the 

relation of events to their social environment (Individual Response to the 

Envi ronement ) , and her understanding of interpersonal dynamics and 

objectives (Social Interaction) would be part of her construction of the 

problem and plausible solutions. 

Just as compartmentalizing Lhe sysLem at ^irst is critic-al to the 

sLudeat*s initial grasp of whaL is meauL by competency, understanding 

llicac It: la L iollS^l 1 pS it::4iili^s LliaL a sLudcUL d e c onlp a r Lm en t a I i Z e tlie 
^OiUpcL and liudclsLtJuJ Kkem n luLej^itiLcd ueLWOlk. [he LeALuai 

^\''acuLty i\ave defined the competences as developmental,, generic and 
holistic, tl\at I;; that they become characteristics of the pe^:son that 
continue to develop and that transfer across situations. This is also 
reflected in the definitions of tlie "Six i'erformance Characteristics," as 
tliey are called. The characteristics are: Integration, independence. 
Creativity, Awareness, CominLtment, and Habituality (Ihis last refers to 
the consistenc'y with which a student manifests the other five). I'hcsc 
rlMiMctt'i i ate not .i loMii<tl part ot the 1 ( 'a r' n i nj- o i as-.t-isnuuit prott-;?;. 

is, studi'ut-; .III* lint \ir.5;('.".fUMl .lud v.iMchit.cd on thrsi' eh . i r , if t o t i s t i t s . 
•11, 1. V .Iff r.ithor pari o< an iiitonii.il t a. m 1 t v roc-ord ot r.tudi'Ul <U'vo 1 opMioiit 
llirouv.h the pror.rain. Thi> Six Mr i I o i ina lu f ( ;h a r ac t ( ' i h; I I v < 1 1'^ ' > howovor, 
onlcoMif .roals ot tho i>ror,iain. M i". .'Kprftod that I ho loarninr. I'LHa-ss 
.^^ill result in studont ^»i()wtli towaia! ihcso ( h a i a r t o r i ' d i r s , and tliat, 
in j'.onoral, t Uihuit ;;i athia t i ii)-, t roiii t lio p i ( » j' r. am vs/ i 1 1 ho hij-hoi in t hca 
rhat'aot eiMst io:; tliaii -.tudonts at 1 owo i lovcl'i nt t ho oiord'i'M. loioultv 
. I,. lino Ihoso (hara.t or ist ios and th.di man i 1 os t /i t /i<Tu'. at "ho)'. i no i n^, , " 
'M,.v<dopinr./' und ''y^■A^y^M\^^y:' l»'Vo!:; <.';o.' -.r.tiyn II toi K.oa.lf,). 

f 
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evidence that students fully understand this kind of integration at the 
end of the Junior year^is weak, but many students do give evidence .tha t 
they understand at least part: of the logic of the interpretive network, 
and that they recognize, at ^east withj-n its compartments, an interpretive? 
coiiiponenL. I'hey recognize that the competences offer them ways of 
looking al ihiiigs, ways ot understanding things, ways to be aware of what 

i i> i ITlpU I L d II L . 

You ate cil^o diluwczJ, thio^i^W in L t;n ce S , to ieam 

n»oic about yourself ... the competences in a^way push you to 
hecomt. d belter, mo i e defined individual or to get to know y^urs^lt 
better Fo i exainplt^ like Valuing, you are forced to look at 
yuur values and evaluate how you think an'd how you apply thuse to 
what YOU do. (Leanne, Nursing. P-l)- 

1 see Soiial Interact ioia and Communication ns very imp -mL ant • 
because so much of what we do we do with other people ... we are 
social beings and therefore those kinds of things are important 
and ... when you're working with people you have to ... analyze their 
beiiavior ... you're Looking at their behaviors and you're putting 
them into some kind of perspective. 1 think Analysis is very M 
important because, again, it's related to other people and how you. ^ 
respond to them. (Barbara Sue^ Kducation, 1979, p. 28). 

I 

tfiey height^Mi your awarxMicss to Lortain th'in^s that they 
teel wi^l be important ... they make you aware of diff^t^nt life 
.styles,' make you aware of other people's, so that you can Identify 
your values accordingly and l^now how to react and how you will react 
so it isn't such a shock when you get into a hospital and you know 
ihit you cau't relate to st)mebocly whc^ is black or something ... 
vou knojw already how you're going to react. (Julie Lynn, Nursing, 1979, 

How would you describe the rationale for the Alverno learning process ! 
Wiiat do you think 1 1 1 e educational goals of this kind of a pro g r am are ? 

To iin[)rove the person, to expand in all d li ferent directions: their 
unde r .s t and i ng of diift^rent areas, their "^values, to learn about themselves, 
conuuun i ca t ion skills, tlie outside world, their environment, things that 
you wouldn't learn on a grading system. Improve your awareness of what is 
around you, inside you, yourself and how to relate "to things.... How you 
relate to the environment ... to the outj; icie world , social interactions, 
how you relate to each other on an individual ba;>is, on tlie group basis, 
and ill the grading syj;tem.s ... unh^ss you take a sjX'cific conrj;e, I 
don't think you have extra t.^ xj)e r ienccv; in how to rc'late to a group and 
how to reacli certain g,oals, and jU'ob 1 em- So 1 v i ng, j;killj;. 1 aiu learning, 
that htM .uul I can g,o into a ^',inu[> antl I ee 1 a little^ more e om t or t ah 1 e 
t liaii I usi'd to. I know that ic»r sure . ^' ;'aiiie I a f,ee, hihiar Neieiiee. 1979',^ 
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It is difficult to know to what extent students transcend a 
compartmentalized construction of competence. The meanings of cojnpetences 
for the most part appear to remain bound to the more explicit step by 
step processes provided by competence criteria for assessment. In the 
excerpt below a student speaks of how her competence Learning has Ijelped 
her to aid a friend in a f ami ly . c ris is . What is notable is the emphasis 
on having a step by step process, one that transfers to a situation in 

liei peLSoual iiJtc> 

Yeb, A I V e 1 no made ihl s 1 t!^ Jl^wii rind IckjU t-i L LUl- pit.'t.<.:SS I am t^olu^ 
Ihioa^h, which I ihink ib good becavj^^t; wIkmi 1 am able to do thai 
thtMi I can deal with each aspect of riy Prob i em-Sol vi?i^ or mv 
Valuing, oi whatever. And instead of Lrying to take the wfiole 
thing and trying to make a decision, yonMeal with each Little 
part. First, then come to your final decision or whatever yon 
are going to do, which is good becanse otherwise when yon deal 
with the whole thing j ns t as a whole, • not the part, there may he 
things that yon miss; or yon may be 'so bottled up that you don't^ 
know what 1 decide because there are so many different stinuilL 
coming in and you don't know where you're at. But \>/hen von look at 
each part you are able to deal witli each {)a rV sepa r a t e 1 v and ^ a 
Lime and then heXnble to do something about i\- And vou know that 
your decision is based on a lot of thinking and a lot tit work 
through a series of steps ... (Jetmifer, Nursing, 1979, p.M)- 
Students are clearly begiiuiiug Lo ^ cons i stent ly perceive the intet 

. c^l^L loiiiiliip ..t V^luin^ and PLoblem Solvliig, Studc^utii appear generally 

Ki*<>w Now .tilk ab.j..L Lticac^CoiupcLcUCoa in fact. ^ i V L ^ l i cx 

to£ ciS^^sslug level lout ot the Valuii.g competence suggests a way lo 
Interlock Val\iLng in decision making, which is closely allied with Problem^ 
Solving,. 

The fact the students don't speak of th6 competences as an integrated 
symbolic system abstracted from compartmentalized procedures, is \vM^ 
sufficient l)asi» for conclndLng tln'K the students never use the competences 
in thi.s way. lUit if they do, tiiey don't seem l:o be aw/ire of it y(4 . 
Integrat.iul pc r 1 o rmauce may come lirst; i ntei ikiVI i /,ed undo is t and i ng, later. 
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Uadersi a nding Comp etences as Theory 

for Perforni_ing i n Relation to Context ^ 

^The competences are int.ended to function as an integrated symbolic 

system for organizing experience, reflection, judgment, and action. 

Considering this within the context of professional role performance, one 

could say that they are iiUended to function as a model for discretionary 

perturmance , tor pertormiag iu relation lo a context, for making 

cippiopt'iaLL: i vidKineiiL abouL w!uiL-Lu-do uudct circumstances where the 

^ Apov. La I 1 v^ii:, c*Le ciiub 1 . ^^LudtriUcj 1 1 d v t broken ot the CompeteUceb 

^luiaLliy CIO pLov.cbcDCb toL "li^w Lo do" Lhlu^b. it is Lrue l\iai Llie 
Pi^bleui i^olviu^ L,wLapcLen^e 1 ci j.>ciiadi^iu loi tlow Lu-declde whaL-to-do," 
and r^LudeiiLb know Lhib. ui ^wuibcr, having a procedure for deciding what- 
to-do is not the same thing as knowing what is relevant, appropriate, 
useful, sensible (including, for example, when and how to use one's 
problem-solving model), under what c i r cums t ance s , i n wh ich contexts, along 
wiLh Lht: abiliLy LO creaLively combine such iy^ o niia t ion into a course of 
dv-Lioii. ihc t^onipeLeiices, Ldkeii LOgether. are meant LO amount to at least 
r., bnbi^ ttcjuicwoik toJL Lhepe kiaa:^ ol judgments toi performing one's 
ut. iliLivo In i(_lciLiv^u lo a pciLLit^alar uuLciaL 

When ^c.dcuLa bpcdk dbouL paipost^s ot c omp e L c bd s ed ieaiiiiii^ Lhey 
otLen mention its relevance to professional performance and they are apt , 
to uiic phrases like "adapt to situations," "deal with situations," "know 
what to do in different s 1 tua t i ons" , o r in "whatever situation arises." 
'I1\e consistency of this language is so groat as to indicate tlvat this 
language is part ol a rationale students learn in lorinal .situations. 
Knowing what, -to-do in novel or aiub i j'.uous situation?; is intended by faculty 
as> a representation ol d i 5; r i e ( i ona r v [>e r lo 1 111 1 ng. in pro les s i oua 1 contexts, 

i 
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It can be understood in other wayu, h'M;r'"M Miif • ► .m- . - ;-H..ni 

with the student's process bound and compartmentalized understanding of 
competence. Many students appear to mean something like: "In the event 
that I should be called upon to give a speech or lead a group discussion, 
I will be able to do so." Sometimes students also seem to mean that they 
expect that somewhere along the way in their education they will have 
been coached in what- Lo-do in the various kinds of particular situations 
Lhey arc iikciy to eucouiiLtfi in their work bcLLingfi^. They will tiave, in 
oLliei woi*'ds, tuies t^L specltio biLuationb, and Lhey wiii be less iikciy 
Lo eiicouiiLct siLuaLions that arc ttuiy iiuvei. 
Wha t L uui\.> e L e hl e s jA o y^u va lue- mos I i 



L'ni very'^gi^ul they made us^et as many comTnuni ca t i on assessments 
that we^ve had. ... speakini', I really value the most because I 
was always petrified to ^;eL up and speak in front of people ... 
I ean see where that will be useful as a nurse. Yon never know 
what situations you're going to end up in. Yo^^ niay be asked to 
give a speeeh A^omet ime and it's being able to speak and 
eommunieate with u^hef^^, i i ' ^ 'in asset vou ean't do without. 
(Julie Lynn, Nursiijg, 1970, p.'JS). 

Ihcv Weill L you to turn out Su lIiuL v.m i an Jo your job well, r. u 
that vuvi van be at h^iuie in many dLtt'i'ieut siiuations and wh^ n 

sonio I h i 11^; u«.'w I v>inL-.-> It wuii't Muipiiso vou ... (i. rvku, 

iMusir hdu. uLi..u, V) /9 , pp 8 . 

t K w U la y . M 1 d c ^ e 1 1 j:> c. 1 1 1 i .ill > - \ i.i 1 . 1 - - . l U ^ '1 < I j U ' i ^± i_i \ [ ■ y^. 

pro.„ess ... wbcit^ do vou think the yd neat Joj lal j^^^^ 

kind of program jir_j'? What is thu has i e rat i ojia le _bejujK^^^ 

from your j[H)lnt of/ view? 

1 think' to be able to reeog,ni/.e all the different ways t^f .. 
wanting, to use' them p r f es s I ona 1 1 v in some kind ol 
dejjions t ra t ion ... when you are able to do that you are -going, 
to be able tt) adafU fo any kind of situation ... T' have been 
t/nigbt all those different wavs ot being, able to lt\'irn and 
being able to do deft)t)ns t ra te what I have learned and \ 
evaluated earli one and wlu-re I'm at and wlgicb ow I am better 
at and ^Unff like tliat. When a ^;ituation dot-^ arlj^r' I'll be 
able to >;av this is -what I am );oing, to use oi t b 1 ,s is what 1 
need t work on in thi,'; ^;ituatto\^ ... (denniler, NniMlng., 
MWO, p. /) . 
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. ^. I've had u^miy instructors who have been beautiful, real models for me, 
just perfect. They do a lot of what I*d like to see myself doing anc| they 
are doing what Alverno values. I have an instructor right now who is just, 
she is very assertive and very effective in the environment that she works 
in. And just watching her and how she acts is one of the greatest 'ways that 
I can learn. Havirl^g her sit down and say this is how I work in this sit- 
uation ... they show you how they are able . to do it. That's, the best way 
that they do it. Moan I rene^^^irsin^-. , l^i7Sf, p:ip.8-9). ^ 

. . . What do you think Alverno is trying to c)o for its students by havittg ' 
this kind of a program rather than another kind? 

Trying to get them ready or prepared for what thay're going to run into 
when they are out and in their career ... because you have to solve prob- 
lems, you have to analyze it, especially in Nursing, you have to be able 
to analyze problems. You have to know your values so you won't incorporate 
other people's value, or it will reflect your own values ... it strengthens 
you so that you know yourself and you know how to deal with situations which 
come up. That's why it's performing, so then if you get used to doing it, 
..then if something occurs when you're out there, you can deal with it. It 
won't be like a shock or something that would throw you off ... I think 
they get you jready. If you run into something out there, you worl''t be 
like surprised or unfamiliar with it. I think they're trying to ge^t you 
prepared for anything you may encounter . . . ( IJea l r ice , ■ t r,s i .vj; , 1979, p^B). 

• ' - / ^ ■ - ■ - 

'\ I thipk the goals afe /_ol the program/ ... From a Nursing perspective ... 
\ to^ be an effective nurse you have to be able -to integ>rate the things that 

^ the competences bring out, into your nursing career, such a^ Social Inter- 
action, Communication, those kind of things you do everyday in dealing with 
your patients. The ability to analyze and prob lem- sol ve . All^those things 
are necessary to be effective . . : if you are^ . . . going into administration 
if you want to Be a professional type person in which-you are able to deal 
well in situations and feel comfortable dealing with different situations 
and adapt to ditfeLent situations, ... you have to be in touch with where 
you are' in terms of .the things that the competences test for; in terms 
of your analysis ability, in terras of your ability to stand up on your feet 
and give a speech, in terras of being up on current events. All those thing 
^\ are important in a well-rounded per son . (' Leaniie , \urs in^ 1979 , pp.A-5). 

Note in Lhis L(^xL Lhe typical listiu); of ct)inj)c Limt l s , inn} way tliat 

effectiveness and well rouncf^dness are defined as a conjunction of terms. The 

studt'iu speaks of iuLt^gratiinJ, a L twin wh i c:h ■ mi ^',h t su^^.j^'st a iiiorc^ ^'.lobal use of 

the coiii{)eto'ncos oxc(^pt that she is ,iiot speaking; oi i ii t ( ' j^, r a t i n g cornpe t o ir-o s , hut 

ol i 11 1 e^', ra t i uj; them into lier p n) 1 (v; i t)n a 1 [)e i 1 () rmaiuc . Her 1 a t iM' .d i,s i: u.s s i.on 

ol [) r-o 1 e ss i (.)na 1 [)e r l\) niian ee indicates a lun j une t i ve re L a I i o n s h i j) aiiionj-, fikills 

ami areas ot know 1 e tl^'.e . The 1 e» 1 1 i,>w 1 n )•, ext'^ieipt fiimilarly mentions " 1 I e x i 1) i I i t y" 

in uj; in^', the eoiH[)e t e tu e s , ami then ^'.ives the term j nu' an i n)', that limits it to 
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responsive as contrasted lo usin^ an indLVidual framework. In the end she 
definub c^>mpetence again as a conjunction of competences. 

When you talk about the promise of^^being a competent person, what does 

that mean to you? ■ How would you define a competent person or what competence 

is? ^ ' 

1 think ... one thing I would include in a general definition of compe^tence 
is f lexibilityjv . . . some one who is cbmpetent in, Iet*s say problem solving, 
is flexible enough, you know, you may have a game plan ... I do this to solve 
this problem and maybe half way through you discover it's not working, and 
at that point you have to be flexible enoQgh to give up the rest of your 
game plan and say, uV.ny I'm going to start over ... you're flexible in that 
sense. Competence I would Say is specific to each of the competences out- 
lined. Generally I think -some one who is competent in general has some of 
the qualities of each of the competences, like they can interact and they 
can coraraun ica te and they can prob lem- so 1 ve and analyze the situation in, 
you know, various situations. I guess I think the Alverno learning process 
sums up competence very we 1 1 . ( Ba rbara Sue, Education, 19 79, pp. 20-21). 

Some students more closely approximate talk about d i s c re t iona r v 
performance, or performing in relation to a contt^xt . In the following excerpt 
a student talks about being creative and thinkin^:^ of new ways of doing tilings. 

Why would they have this kind of program as opposed to another kind ? 

They're trying to get you ... to take what you've learned and be able not 
to just know it but to really do it, to be able to appl/ it to a lot of 
different situations. That's the big thrust around here is to be able to 
take wi\at you've learned and apply it and be creative and think of new ways 
of doing tilings ... the emphasis is on taking wiiat you know and applying it 

in a different situation that you'll encounter, lots of them in life you 

know ...(hryka, Music liLlu^aLiDn, L^)7W^ [>{k7-^). 

A siniLlar ulua is c xp i"p > ,^ t ■ J i ri n p ro c i vl i .ii ^; L'xc«'rpt i^'h.'ff a Nursing stu^irut. 

spi'aks >)1 how ('XfmsuT'f (. o ArLs ,iiul [| uiiuin i t i ^ ■ s hi'lf^s oiit' lo he cft'.'itivr, sm 

til at such ^- ' ) s u I" (. • inighL li^'lp licr, :is a nursr,'L.) Lhink ways U) iu:;[j{W 

lu)s p 1 1 .1 1 1 ■ d L li 1 I > 1 r* ■ n . AnoLlwr' inirhin,', stiuKni. talks about tin' al)ilit\' to inukf 

o I I o c (. 1 vr d»'Cisions in lioi" p i".,) t c s s i on u 1 r-'h*. 

... 1 have certain goals of how 1 want to be a nurse ... I want to be able 
to make the right decisions in situations, a decision that will be most 
effective for the patient's well-being. I want to be able to work intelli- 
gently on a unit. That involves a lot of things, like 1 want to be a good 
counselor, 1 want to be a gooil imp lemen ter , 1 want to be a good interactor 
with t he • t eain membe rs . . . ' ) • n n i i . r , N 1 1 1 i n, , 1 ^ / V ) . 
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Accounts suph as these are problematic yecause while they hint at an 
expectation that education will aid these students in discretionary performance, 
they do no t ex plain how competences are related to this kind of performing: as 
skills that can be applied, as rules for behavior, as processes for making 
decisions, as categories of awareness? Any of these might be a basis for 
understanding competences as contributing to knowledgt^ ^o^f what-to-do. It is 
difficult to interpret these student comments as ini[)Iying that competencies 
are understood as an integrated symbolic framework for organizing experience, 
or in other words, a philosophy of action. , Indeed, the last excerpt occurs 
in the context of Jennifer's rejection of the "cultural paper" (Valuing 
competence) as something directly relevant to what nurses rcvilly need to know; 
she is lu?re justi^fymg tier beli^'i that "nursing" learning should have priority. 
Thus, hi>r discussion of d i s c t i oi^i ry performing might not be ticul to the 
eompe tenet's at all, excei^t that she set'ms to associate working i n t e 1 I i gt? nt ly 
on the unit with skills that are taught through competences, such as social 
interact ion skills. 

The evidence is that the meaning students assign tht^ competences with 
reference to professional rolt^s is probably not constructed upon understandings 
L) ol the competences as an integrated symbolic system for organizing experience 
■judgment and action, and 2)^ of discretionary performance in professional 
cont^'Xts:• The competences are spoken of rather as \-ompa r tmiuU a 1 i ze d proct>sses 
winch art- appropriate r transfer to pc r f o nnaii c t' oi certain aspects n\ 
professional role in the examples students relate. There is some awareness of a 
I nt r 1 ock 1 ng of competences where students le/ini integrating c onipe t e n ^ ^ • s " a t the 
Ifvri of specific processes. In short, students' un d» > r s t and i ng ot c ompt> t e nc(^s 
upp^virs to be- as processt's. Th.' n.-xt task at h/uui is to t rv ti^ doscribt- more 
)t what students iih/hi wiien they s a \' that l ouip ^ t . ■ n c ■ s ap[)lv to work situations, 

5o 
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and what they say of tlieir experiences ia actually applying them. 

If we set aside the question of prof essibnal*^ relevance for a moment,^ 

and regard the testimonials of students exper ienc ing aOmpetences ' as 

meaningful and useful, a pattern emergens. Students are talking very 

predominantly about four of the eight competences: Communications, Social 

Interaction, Valuing and Problem-Solving'. A fifth, Analysis, is mentioned 

in "analyzing situations" or "analyzing problems" but is not as clearly 

defined with reference to how students have experienced its usefulness 

in real life events. The following excerpts are representative of what 

students say of their first hand experiences applying competences outside the 

class room. 

What competences J^i^JJ^'^/LL'^^iLJL^l?-^-^ 
'~~P 



I'm very glad they made us get as many communication assessments that 
we've had. The writing, the speaking, speaking I reallv value the 
most because I was always^ petrified to get up and speak in front of 
people I can see where that will bo useful as a nurse it's 

being able to speak and communicate with others, it's an asset ycni 
can't do without... (Julie Lynn, Nursing, 19 79, p. 25). 

S o y_ou ' d s c i\' coninun t i ons ? 

Communications was reallv one of the better competences we've had,.... 
the Valuing competence I really enjoyed because it gave me a chance 
to look at, sav if \ had a problem, Prob 1 env-So 1 vi ng and Valuing 
together are reallv like that ... a model for helping vou using vour 
alues to ilLM-ide what vou 're gcung to do. So like if \ had a choiru 
between staving home and studying or gcung out and doing sc^mething, 
I could (Uu'i(U', using mv values. So that 1 liked a lot. I've 
learned a lot about mvself thrcuigh tlu^ Valuing, projects we've had 
tt^ do. i.iku what we value and hc^w that affects how wu interact with 
I)uople. (.Julie Lvnn, Nursing, 1970 , p.2S) ^ 



V 



DoL'S what v(Mi are U'arnin^^ a_t school a f_f ertvouj_ j_()_h^ oj^U_h_e_r 
work e x[) e r i n c^l^ ? 

Oh def iuitelv. Rig'nt now I'm in field expt^rience for a semestor 

and iust evLTvthing that I've Uvirned, ospeeiallv tw(^ areas - 

t ducat ion-wisL' overvthing I've loarned about (Jiildrcui 1 can appiv 

while I'm dt tlu' job as well as loaruin}.^ to c(^mmunicate e f f ch- t i vo 1 v , 

he a prohlo:\ so(^V('r in the c 1 .is,sr(n^m, soiiallj^ iutoraot with thi' 

childron ... I r<in applv to tliP c 1 <iss r o. )riK J Nor o m , . I'.dur a t i on , 

19 79 , p. } . ' • ^'-^ 
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There Is one thing that really stands out ... the system of these eight 
areas of competence. I find myself applying this to everyday life ... - 
I*ve learned how to analyze things, I * ve learned how to problem solve and I 
can apply it to everyday experiences and think back, hey, there* s a process 
to do this •.. (Noreen, Kducuion, 19 79, p. 21), 

I live in the dorm so I think a lot of the things that are taught at Alverno 
are carried over to there ... the stud^ents I know at the dorm, like we learn 
to problem solve, to analyze problems and How to interact with each other. 
And I think those things carry over in that I can interact better with students, 
at a higher level they*re better able to express themselves and don't feel 

as intimidated . , , they are more assertive in* terms of what they want and they 
can back up what they say than some of my other friends who go to other uni- 
versities, 1237, p, 1 (Leanne, Nursing, 1979, p. I).' 

Are there any ways in which you^ as a person, are different as a result of 
your experience here ? 

I am able to communicate what I think better, to act in a group more effectively 
... and have a theoretical base in which to do that and do it more ef fee t iyj^ ly , 
I'm able ... if I have a problem, to look at it systematically and take it apart 
and be able to solve it instead of going, oh-my-gosh, I can't handle this 
problem, I am more aware of my values than I was and what is important to me 
and I am also aware of other people's values and I am more careful in terms of 
•^not imposing my values on them ... I think those are the main 'things. ( ^ 
(U'.inne, Nursing, 1^)79, p.l/), ' ^ 

^^^^ J^^^ you're learning in school affect your performance or behavior on the *• 
job, cl inical experiences ... or anything like that? Is it an immediate 
value to you when you're working? 

Definitely ... Problem solving you are using that constantly on the unit. You 
have a patient that is turning blue or something, you have to totally evaluate 
that situation ... and make a decision on what you are going to do. The way 
I have come to my decisions in the process I go through to make that 
decision and it's all done because the CLU syktem plus my own personal 
experience. I think the majority of it really cioes have to do with the 
CLU's and the way I have learned to process information and act on it 
through school. ( .If im i f < • r , Nursiny;, 19 79, p.2J). 

Does your work experience have an y effect on the way you approa ch learning 
in school? ~ ° 

I think it does as far as what I expect to learn or . . . prioritize as far 

as learning. When I am out in the unit, again that's a place where the 

physiology and the intervention ... is really big ... I^guess in a way it 

also reinforces what I have learned as far as our process, again, of 

making decisions and interacting. So it reinforces me to keep working on that. 
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• .. the things I learn here, ••. sometimes I use them in evaluating people 
or .•• in dealing with people if they have a problem Like they teach/ you 
here to listen, don't just jump in and give your opinion. Listen to the 
person andi see what they're really saying, ^et ouc their feedings and get 
to understand them better and try to get them to answer their own question 
don't answer for them I try to do that. When I do come across somebody 
who wants my help I try to do that, get them to answer their own questions. 
And . . like I said I use the communication skills when I'm talking to people 
•••like when I went to the hospital I was applying those communication skills 
•••'cause they watch you to see what kind of abilities you have and how you 
conduct yourself. So I was using the abilities I learned here there and I use 
it at home ••. just talking with my family ... I just use it, in everyday life. 
(Beatrice, Nursing, 1979, pp.21-22j. 

... When I first came, I hated it I said well how come we have to have 

this extra work which we don't need ... I figured what do you need with this 
Communication, Social Interaction, Values, just what is this? But now I 

can understand it ... I like it better. It helps me more 'cause now I'm able 
to communicate better with p'feople and understand them better, just by this 
program here of the CLUs and things because it helps you ivf understanding 
people and understanding yourself and how to do things, ^ 
(Beatrice, Nursing, 1979, pp. 11-12). 

You had mentioned your friends leaving^^ the high tuition also^ were there 
any other reasons you had for leaving ? 

No,' the other reasons kept me here, the CLU system, the faculty, and the school 
itself and the atmosphere, the environment here, 

(Pamela Lee, Library Science, 1979, p. 5). 

Could you clarify for me why you like CLU system? 

Because I feel it is bettering me ... with the CLU system the ^t,Us are based 
on improving me. Especially the Communicat ionSJ^ I feel has r aii helped me 
get up in front of people and talk -- speeches, \l like that, to have learned 
to do that ... ( Pame la Lee , . Library Science, 197vs.p-5). 

Do you see any kind of relationship between your edCr<^ation and your 
personal life? ^ 

Yes. Problem solving, I can solve problems in my own life. I learned 
how to interact with people and so I can do that. Assertiveness , I am 
learning those skills through courses and the CLUs, and that sure helped 
me in my personal life. I'm learning to look at myself, my personal life, 
and &^e what I want and if I'm really working at that. 
(Pamela Lee, Library Science, 1979, p. 18). 

Which competences do you value most ? 

Communications, speaking, Problem-Solving, And Contemporary World ,., I would 
like to do more in that area ... I would like to be mote informed. 

(Pamtfla Li^e , Library Scienc(.', 1979, p.22)\ 
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Why thes e pa rticular co mpe t cncv.s 

Tliey have been mos t jDcne f iciai to me, expanding niy relationships 

to other pepple; Problem Solving, you are goin^ to have problems' 

in life and this helps* the way, to teach me now to work with 

these probleyi^; Communications, I wasn't ready to go around aud * 

talk with people. And Contemporary World just to improve myself, 

become, more aware of what is liappening ... (Pamela Lee, 

Library Science, 1979, p . 22) . 

In llu) preceding xcc i p t. ^ , stud^nls have ii-li ".^i ( i t lu> i i" i ud i v i chi.i 1 
experiences of the usefulness of the competences, sometimes with reference 
to work settings (e.g. OCEL's, clinical experience, field t.'xperience in 
•teaching, a job interview), and sometimes with reference to personal life 
episodes. A point of interest is that the reported experiences of meaning 
and usefulness are of identical kinds for both cont exts. In relation to the 
competiMices Communications and Social Interaction, students report feelitigs 
of increased mastery, control, awareness and effectiveness of their social or 
interpersonal skills. In relation to Problem-Solving and Valuing by 
implication, students experience greater control ovt^r making decisions and 
greater security or confidence in their ability to choose wel.l^.. The 
comparisons refer mostly to students' earl ie^/ experiences of their owfi - 
performing in Llu.^se areas, and occasionally a studiMit makes a c omp a r i s.vm . w i t h 
others who have not had education in the competences. The Valuing compe.tence 
appears to be connected with both social skills and control in decision 
making, as well as with feelings of increased self-awareness and self- 
de f i n i t ion . 

It seems Chat according to the way students structure their use of the 
competences outside of classroom settings, tliere are four operative' competences 
(with a possible fiftfi, Analvsis) and these converge to create experiences 
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of increasecl mastery, control and certainty in three areas that students 
consider important. The heaviest emphasis is in the area of social or inter- 
personal skills. Students report a kiad of de sen s i t iz at ion to expressing- 
themselves to others, an overcoming of shyness or reticence, as well as ^ 
feelings of increased understanding of other persons, and of interpersonal 
episodes, and an increased confidence in knowing how to behave in inter- 
personal situations of various kin^s^^^ The evidence 5uggests that for these 
students, the four competences operate to reduce uncertainty in are'as of 
ijexperience that are immediate and often problematic for adolescents in 
transition to yaung adulthood; interpersonal relations, identity and personal 

choice. With the aid of the competence frameworks, the^self and other persons 
' ^ .t , i 
ar^ better defined, as are the actions and interactions of the 'self and others. 

Problems and alternatives likewise are susceptible to methods for reduction 

of ambiguity and systematic processes exist for ordering elements of choice. 

We readily see applications of such framewofks to projected professional 

performance. The competences support s.tudent's perceptions of^Being generally 

more in control and more effective in cbmmon everyday events of the kind 

that would typify practically any work environment, as well as many other 

social settings encountered in one's persoTial life. 

The patterns that have been discussed raise two questions which will 

not be possible to answer on the basis of interview data. Much was said 

earlier of the justificatory rationale of car^^er relevance^ that students^ 

give the compcttmces . The inannt^r in winch students expect the competence 

curriculum to help them in their professional toIl^s has just been shown. But 

/ 

in' doing so, certain j)ossible j us t i t i ca t i(.)n s have been rcwealt^d tliat are 
not specifically related to p ro f s s io ns . C.oulcl it be the case that the 
reductioii of uncertainty in important a r<'as of personnl functioning; i m fact 
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as significant, or more so, to students than specific career relevance, 
in their private justifications of the competence-based curriculum? 
The fact that most students come from working class backgrounds, and a 
strong emphasis on "professionalism" at Alverno may be responsible in 

■Ct'' 

■ ,>r 

part for the tendency of ^tudents to relate most kinds of learning 
ultimately to prbfessional performance. It may be that students learn 
to justify competences according' to career relevance initially because .. •^ 
faculty first establish relevance of the curriculum in terms that fit 
students' beginning expectations. of college. On the other hand, students 
may soon become convinced of the usefulness of the competences chiefly 
through immediate everyday experiences in which the competences seem 
helpful in reducing uncertainty and increasing feelings of personal 
control in common life events. 

Second, it appears that students actually apprehend four, or at most 
five, competences, Occa s iofV^ 1 ly a student will express a preference 
for Contemporary World. Art students are more involved with Aesthetic 
Response and Music students are concerned with a ninth competence. 
Performance, But by and large the five competences. Communications, 
Soc^ial Interaction, Valuing, Problem-Solving and Analysis, each receive 
far more attention than the others (Involvement in the Contemporary World, 
Individual Response to the Environment, Aesthetic Response). l^^hen 
students discuss learning, and when they discuss actual rather than 
potential use. Analysis is less' likely to be mentioned. Some students 
believe that Contemporary World and Environment are not as thoroughly 
taught as the others. This, of course, could be deliberate or indeliberate, 
or it could be a matter of thr students' uptake and not of curricular 
offering. 
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It has been proposed that the competence system can be const'rued 
as an^ integrated symbolic system for ordering experience, judgment and 
action; a kind of theory of action or practical structuring of learning. 
This is an essentially accurate characterizat ion of the way faculty 
intend competences to be used, and particularly the way that .competences 
become integrated for students at the upper levels. The present analysis 
is made on the basis of student interviews, rather than the viewpoint of 
faculty. A full investigation of the meaning of competwce based 
learning at Alverno would of course need to more explicitly compare 
formulations of the faculty* s own perspectives on the rationale for the 
curriculum. While some f ormyla t ions exist, the learning process is 
constantly undergoing change in theory and practice. 

On the basis of the evidence at hand, the most likely construction 
appears^ to be that Communications, Analysis, Problem-Solving,. Valuing and 
Social Interaction, are indeed the central core of the structure for 
students, and that these represent espoused principles of judgment and 
action around which the system is centered. These competences all pertain 
to judgment and action at the level of the immediate situation, although 
Analysis is perhaps set apart as a tool for identifying situational 
elements. Perhaps it is this relationship that accounts for the reported 
association of Analysis with the four competences but general absence of 



evidence that verifies its use. 

For students, the other three competences. Contemporary World, 
Environment and Aesthetic Response are somewhat subsidiary in function. 
These competences are more external, to the day to day experience of student 
and belong to the wider and more distal rings of context in which action 
can be regarded. These competence^ are therefore less accessible for more 
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concrete process applications than the competences concerned with 
elements of the immediate s ituation, which may in -turn make tbem 
accessible to. students for everyday use. 
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CONCLUSIONS 

This report describes how Alverno students justify learning. On 
•the basis of interview texts of 13 traditional aged Alverno students 
from the end of their third year in college, a structuring of learning is 
revealed that is centered in how to perform and oriented toward professional 
relevance. This structure is characterized by a justificatory assimilation, 
of all learning to 1) acting socially and 2) professional role performance. 
Both of these characteristics appea'r to be consistent with institutional 
philosophy. Alverno College places a strong and very explicit emphasis on 
preparing its students for professional roles. The competence system 
itself represents a performance-based structuring of learning, or a theory 
^of action expected- to enable transfer of learning to personal and 
professional roles and contexts. ^ 

Students' and educators' understanding of learning, while conve-rging 
in a mutual justificatory language, may be founded upon divergent 
understandings of the competences that reflect the stujdents' age and 
experience relative to that of the faculty. Alverno educators recognize 
the philosophical character of the competence system, that the system is an 
integrated symbolic network for ordering social experience and action in 
relation to personal and professional roles. Students at the end of their 
third year in college understand and experience the competences chiefly as 
sets of categories, rules, skills and processes which function to 
reduce uncertainty (descriptive, ascriptive, and prescriptive) about one's 
own actions and the actions of others at the level of everyday situations. 
This yields personal development outcomes such as increased confidence, self- 
concept and self definiti on in both personal and professional roles. 
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DISCUSSION 

r 

Liberal learning consists in part of competences derived from and' 
integral to the academic- and professional disciplines, Alverno faculty 
have developed a learning and assessment process to assist students to 
leaifn to demonstrate their abilities and transfer learning across mul- 
tiple situations during college. The learning process rests heavily on 
experiential learning. Students are required to expe rience and reflect 
on performance, and to think about and try out ways of performing in re- 
lation to personal and professional roles (Alverno College Faculty, 
1976; 1979), Competences are regarded as holistic characteristics of 
the person that transfer across situations, contexts and roles. How 
do students understand this kind* of' learning in relation to their own 
goals, or in other words, how do Jthey themselves justify their education 

Two outstanding patterns appear in the ways Alverno students jus- 
tify learning. One is a strong intellectual focus on education as pre- 
paration for work, J^or a career. Second, there is a strong emphasis on 
learning how to perform. While^ there are indications that students ad- 
ditionally view learning as contributing to we 1 1 -roundedne s s and as 
broadening- one's mind,- students character is t ica 1 ly as s irai'late all /orms 
of learning to one or both of the two major justificatory constructions. 
Learning can be related to enhanced intellectual and social pertormance 
in everyday personal situations. But learning how to perform is often, 
in turn, assimilated to professional per ft)rmancc . This link between 
learning and performing allows for the transfer of learning to multiple 
s'itutktions and dOate^t s , and establishes the student's confidence in her 
abilities to perform.,in professional and personal roles after college. 
Enhanced self-confidence seems to be a major link between liberal learn- 
ing and enhanced self-concept and personal identity. 
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We'do not claim that Alverno's tradit ional -aged students articu- 
Iflfte these perspectives upon entry. They do" enter college with a focus 
on preparation for careers. But the student constructions that ultimately 
justify learning as relevant to career or professional roles seem to be 
an outcome bf the dialectic between students and the Teaming process. 
Alverno students understand the value of education as preparation for 
work, a concern which has become more and more dominant among students 
in college. While students in the 60* s and 70* s pressed for relevance 
of learning to social justice and social action, students in the 80' s 
are pressing f or re le varjce of learning to careering after college. 
Alverno studp^nts who, for the most^part, do not come from college edu- 
cated families begin by valuing college education as preparation for a 
particular kind of work and. the quality of life a^.sociated with , college 
education. The educational process builds on this value, assisting 
students to a more sophisticated justification of liberal learning in 
relation to career or professional roles. They become aware of liberal 
learning as contributing to well-roundedness and the broadening of mind 
as well as intellectual and personal skills that function in a broad 
range of life situations. In this way students are assisted to see 
liberal learning not merely as technical education for one's profession, 
but as a way to become a professional person. 

It is possible that the learning experiences associated with the 
demonstration of competence in a variety of disciplines and in multiple 
settings create the kind of cognitive conflict^ that challenges students 
to come to arf understanding of learning as more than technical preparation 
for a career. vStudents soon find that they .must complete .courses and 
assignments that are not obviously career relevant and toward which they / 



might feel "I am not interested in that." The conflict created 

/■' " 

stimulates students to rationalize the contribution of such learning- 
experiences to educational goals. Through this experience the student 
may come to understand that one intended outcome of leartpi^ng -is well- 
roundedness or the broadening of one's mind — issues of personal 
growth. For many students, this outcome acquires a positive value in 
itself. While students may fail to see the value or relationship of 
some aspects of liberal learning to their technical field, this e.xperi- 
ence is criticaJUln challenging them to begin to infer future, more 
abstract and broader benefits of coUege, and to relate these outcomes 
to a concept of self and professional development . The concept of well- 
roundedness is assimilated to the student's conception of professional- 
ism and to becoming a professional person. ^ ^ 
Perhaps the first step in assimilating "well-roundedness" to one's 
concept of self and "becoming a professional" is in beginning to under- 
Stand the value of college for personal growth. 'That this may in^ fact - 
be the case is suggested by student descriptions of the ways they use 
learning in everyday personal experience, and by their peTceptions of 
their own growth and change a result of being in colle|^. Such 
immediate benefits probably reinforce the ability to in-fer ways in 
which^ learning will later contribute to professional effectiveness and 
professional identity. The discovery that one can use learning to help 
solye ''the everyday problems of transition to early adulthood Wy giva 
the student confidence in the meaningf ulness of the learning process, 
and become a powerful motivator for^Btaying in college. 

We believe that the assimilation of we 1 1 - roundedne s s and personal 
growth to the concept of "becoming a professional" in' turn contributes 
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We regard this series as de ve lopmenLa I . It appears that students begin 
to Linderstand Ci.)mpe t ence as t: arr-'^^or ie s , rules, skills and p roc esses. 
At. this point students may [)erceive the competences as "extra learning" 
because they tend to d i c ho L om 1 /.c learning into "content reiQted lo my 
career" and " c i..Mn[)e t e ul e wIiIlIi are extra here at Alverno." Seein^^, coin- 
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In the early stages, the basic view ot the cumpetences interprets 
tliem a:^; ways ot looking at tilings, ways ot understanding things, ways 
to be aware oi what is important. While some students apprehend the 
interrelationships oi the competences, the more likely perception is 
that competences guide action in spec i tic personal and proiessional 
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[lu- siiulLuir s' t-yt^^ to th(^ kinds o{ h.-nelits to be cU.M-lved 1 rom liberal 

It 1 M I 11^-. 

1,-.,...,..^, i-^ .u 1..,, Lc .1,. . a I .1 a.- V. I ..t>.u.,ui ,a u.oir 

. . . 1 . . . . 1 1 I ,a .... i I .. a I . . 1 . • . I- wl. 1 1 11 .wi 1 I I- 

a . I . I. L , 1 1 K. I , I . ... . , I ...t 1 , , . . u,,,. I .^(t. . a.. i n r . L ..L 

ttu-...y .,1 .ui.oir ill iclati..n ( . > 11 1 ( • ,^a. , wt- air rncouragcul to believe 

111,,! ( h^. seed lor laieh < a )i i s 1 n u ( i o us will i out i'nuc lo develop out ol 
(h,. siiKhuit,' oxporiencos m u:.iur, t lu-i 1 abililie.,;; in |uMsonal ami [Uo 
U.;.;.W)nal rolr;; atler colleg/' wIkic roiiiplcx r :: [)oa- i f nc o ;; and t lu- m-ed L. 
l>rrtonii in roDiplo:; conloxt;; will aiiso. |WaaiPr,(« iMudents rrpoit 
' ;;t rua i vc ' u ol I ho i J loarufd ahililios dutiiig (a)llcg.o, wo arr u n - 
^,Miia)vd iM l).-li.«vo lhal lurllha )M>'wth i n d i a jc ( i t>na r y 10. o will otau 
,11.. I ,,,M. I'Jill' I ..|.inriil Iw.l h ill ,111.1 .lltrl r . • 1 I . ■ . • , . 
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or 

important construct is ^'learning to^ learn," a term we have begun to use 

with relerence to how a student, translates learning as process and per- 

tormance into pertormance that is appropriate to a particular context. 

Indeed our alunuiae interviews two years aiter gr<iduation give evidence 

ut'.su^h a procel| occurring repeatedly in the Wk)rk setting, 

ill .^uimnary. competcuee barbed learning seems to put the my t i cj lil^ 

.'1 llLeLfil eavi^ciLloii witNlu the gid^p ul pe i s on s v^/tlu .^c main eoiicum i t> ^ 

/ 

p i I I 1 .,1. d ciieot i^^L ^v^iL..,^ licx^ pul.pot>c;^ wl JL I ,.wii_ 

L . c^iiJ Li^.^dCii I ho .i.i^iJ. Lv Jcve lwp . iiLlcal Thinking and the 

/ 

ciLlllty L.. .^Lnlttict InlcL, a\cAkt:. L e La t loiiSM p s and so on. We have 
.seen how ^uc\\ educational goals can be assimilated to career goals 
through a change in the conce[5t ot work as a set ol technical skills 
coward the concept ol [) r o I e s s i ona 1 role and protessional identity wliich 
includes t he ^demon s t r a t i on of more ht:)listic competence. Clearly, the 
de^ie(.: td whilst I r-)Uc ti outtoiiit'S aie leali/.ed by L be t r ad i t i oua I - a ged 
^^tudcuL v/.itic'.-.. <ind iL 1.^. now our ta.^k -to hx^^k .il indivi<.lual diiierenees 

inL,>»i^l. 1 1 L iiU 1 11.^ i aril.» Wt- ill Ink 1l l.tip.ji t ..lu L c_: .-^ailii Ol t b<;. 

J - .1 t. L ^ L I. .,1 . . I [. L wM^ ,b ill.' . . i 1 y..iL. 

Wliile till:, it^|.oi( 1 L o[ic ^. rn<^Ml wiili nor.nai iv( i.»Lbt.'i. tlmn cU'vc^l- 
opinental patleiais, t lie data hint:; at ( hf po:;sil)ilily ol d e vi^ I o[)inen t a 1 
tttMid;.;, Heiausc we are ;;o aeulaMy aware ot the dial(>clic Ix'lwetui I h r 
inilivi(hial and her e(Uicational c xpe r i tMUa> , we luo;itali- to idvaMity causal 
V. Ill able:, lot the pattein:; wr have t ound . We do Mig.g.cst , liowevet tliat 
the ( r i t i ( a. I j)i ) i n t is that 1 ( ^ , u n i n)» bt > i ( )nii • s 1 i nki m i I o ac t i on . Th i i :; 
i iul)«'(Ult 'd in t h* ' ( ()n( p t i > 1 ( ( mipc t < au e . |m > i v;( ai in pa i t I c u I a i , six i , i 1 - 
I • a t i nn t * )v;a]al ai I i . )n in t hr r < mi ( ^ .\ I n I , i p i n i r o, i i m i t r i t i ( a 1 it t v 

t 

aii' t 4) a(hi(w<' what Alvfino v;onitai '.ccin to want* — bettor oppo r t un i i i e 
ill t [/,'• v^iuld <.| \7oil . Studies ,)| (utrent I 1 i ov, i ,i( ■.tu(ba>t at[ilu.h-s 
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show increased concern with practical benefits of college. Higher 

education is in turn concerned tiial traditional liberal arts values 

'4M^)r learning will be lost. This study shows thai those values of . 

learning and personal grow,j;:h can be developed along with values Lor 

professionalism tor students primarily eentered on the relevance ot 

eauc^uLiun Lo work. -^^ 

\ 

iU I. I'll^ 1 us i^Ul , ;>L.iacut I i^c. ^ L 1 ^cL fOLLll in Ihl^ Tc^jOL 

. 1 1 .J .1 L ^ 1 1 1 .1 1 1 ^ .1 ^ I. i .1 ..Ic: I 1 n^a L y I Uo ;\ i /C L n^) f cl u 1 L y . VVh 1 I ^ 

/ 

I 1., JL ^ L . .1 1 1 Ic: 1 . iiv, o ,1 III i\x^ ^ L oi.t I ..h K. t» J i/J 1 v Ldvia I ^> L via^ilL^ 

wh^'L^ ju.sLily iit>,.tcii l^aLiuiig a lelevant L^> we 1 I - r oundedne ss and 
p ro t e s s i ona 1 pe r t onnauee . I^he probable means ol connecting liberal 

I ruing wlUi p lo t l: s s i ^ni<i I [>c r t u rmane e is Llu" linkage oi learning wi 
aetirai and t Ir- experit^'n^e ot bi-ntM i t y troni dcinous t rn t i ng r om{)(^ t e nc^e 



i 
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STUDENT PERSPKCTTVFS INTF:HV1KW 
INTRODUCTION 

As a beginning, I'd like to give you an understanding of the kinds of t.hings 
we'll be talking about, what you can expect and what I would like to knowX^ 
about your college experience. 

First, i waiiL.it lo be ^Icai lu you ihaL wliat you ^ay here will be kepL 
conf idem ial . No one but mybelt and Dr, Mentkowski v/ill listen to this lapc:. 
When the tape ib lyped up, we remuve any features, bueh ds nameband placeb, 
that could identify chc sp^akt-r ur any one; elbe involved tven then, no one 
elbc is allowed LO lead [.he be e/vcepL for che rcbearcti b L ci t f who are i.oL 
Alvetiio bLudenlcj oi facvilty. SoiiieLlnieS parts of blvidtUL iiiLervleWS are uoeJ 
ab cAaiiij, leb in i.pottb ol p r ^ ^ e n C a L 1 on b buL v/hen ihlb lb done We make .> u i t 
ChaL noLhln^ l[i^lvid.,d ihat. covilJ pob^ibly identity t tie bLudeiiL 

i .Alii t I, a 1 y WW ^ .... .^^..^V^.,..^ tatv>l*E ^ J, , . dll^^ll^l ^..j.. ..1... ^. 

a* AiVeinc; i h.ven'l. l.een wotkinj^ ficte v. L'y Ipi.^ ani IL SeeniS Lv/ luv LtiaL 
L/ivLc'j> a gio.ii deal i., be .ndeiblOwd about wdat Uiey vail the Alvc-rn.. Leaiu*..^ 
Pi oce.-^b You akiy ha, e make bOiiie Lhlngs ^lear t o l" lue asr we lalk. But 

whaL I am really interested in knowing is tiow you see things, not how Alvei^no 
seeb tilings or fiow other students see them. I'm ^oing to want to knoC^ what 
your educational exper fence has meani to you as an individual, how it^has 
affected you and what yo\i think about different aspects of your college 
experience. And I'll ask you about this in variety of ways. 

i'h i b meaiib Ltmt yua may [iciV(i to really btop and ttilnk about^^sonie queStlonb 
ihaL you iikiy nevei tiave ihoughl abouL before. 1 wauL you and nie to try to 
ideiiLify the lliiilg^ thai b tand v.ut ab niobt i tiip r L an t. lu yuu and to tt^y (^o 
understated wLy thesc ihingb have b^en iiupoitant. So while we're talking 
1 11 give you I line b L op and LLlnk ^he never you need to. A\id occasionally 

I'll abk you bL.,p ^»nd tv-cvib on a pciLtievilai puint I'd like you to let 

iiu k.ww ^nytiiiic ti 4U.^.tl.ai ibn L . Lai lu yovi, and I'll It* yOU knOw wLene-w. 
I ... not L- 1 ' t. m ide I b L o ,d wi a i you a 1 J 1 t ,f tu.* 1 (. I . i ng t tia < I W^n C t c » . 

t t Ol.. uvi . tall. I L> L L^a 1 vinde » b t a nvl 1 n^ 1 y^w^ 1 nvJ 1 v 1 d ti 1 pOint ot view. 

Al Ll.L lik iiiLci lew I'll 5IV yuU ^1, ojjpoiL unity to aok'^iibe auyilii..^^ 

that yv.u\i lii I' t V, k[iow abouL tliio researcti o^ anything ttiat comes to mind. 
For now, d^^ you havi' any questions about wfiat I've been saying? , . . 

I'd liki' to start out by asking you how you would deserihe Alverno generally. 
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ERIC 



1. How would \\:ni Ac^^ci'iUc /\lviM" no iiu r . 1 1 1 y ? 

i[)robc: WIml i ^. i 1 1 i ^> ^>ll\ool like'? WIkil':. ii lik.- Lo lo srlioi)! Ulto?] 

2 a. WliaL wo aid you Wcini Lo c omniun i c a L o lu sonicouL- wIju was t [linking;; abouL 
coming Lo Alvuino as a new studeuL.' 

[probe: Wliai would iL be iin[)orLci[iL lor ihuin lU) know--whaL should thoy 
cotibidei- Lu make lIuiL decision?] 

b VVbaL would ywu w.uil Lo ^ w nuiu j t i 1 i a i e i. o :>oiiii;^mic whw wa:> Lijlliklui; .iL^uUl 

j olni ag Liic 1 a. u 1 I y :' ( 

> < wiwi I Jv. ^ w,. I [. i .a. L i>, 1 K i r, i ...... Lua 1 .a. 1 a i i K i ^a l l v 

g c L the [n u :> i o u L L h > I' 1 c ci . > , 1 n ^ X [ ' . L 1 U L. c '-'^ 

[pi. .be: WbriL do^ij IL Lake Lu really do well jL ai^a beuolll 1 L.^/u. Al vcLOO?) 
.'\ I <^ o L Vi.J V- Ll L S 1 .e L L c a 1 1 y like L I ni l . 

It ^es : Why are Lhey like Lh.iL, do lUink utwiL Llial's Lhe kind of 

person wlio coraes here, or do you chink Lhey Learn to be like chat while 
' chey ' re.: he re ? 



_LT 1 a c t e r : i lo w d o e s t h a L i i a p e a ' 

It [lo or oaa't s.iv; Do ycMi ctiink sLudeuLs ri-l Lo be more like che ideal 

- - - — . / 

atLep-Chey ve bee[i heie awhile.^ 
il V <^ ^ . [i^w does LtuiL \ ia[j\^ ii 

at. . I a., yul. II i lO- I II... i .U a 1 /\ 1 ... . I • . ,^^1. >.* 1 d t,^ t 1 K ^ r 



II 1.1 



.U. c a 



Have \..u kiLowM e LI uuo iia^ citu-^eo ouL o ^' L r ans t. e r t e d l^-^l^^ 

she t lunighL AIvitik) wa:.ai ' L ri^.^hL t or her? 

11 yes: WhaL reasoi^s did she ^',ive tor leaving?;? 
Why do- you iliink 'she letL? 

tl.ive you your sr It i-vim iliou>;liL about dropping', ou(, or L r ans 1 e r i i n^\ / 
I t yej; ; When'.'' ^ 

Wh<iL reasons did you Icol you h.id lor le.ivlnK- 
Wh.\L re.i'ions il i d you 1 I'o I you h.id loi staying-,? 
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5. "Do you find cliat your educational cxf^eriLnice dc Alverpo is any differuuc 

from high School or from ochcr Ajoilcges chac you ki\ou abouc?" ■ (How) * ^■ 

* . . ^ ' 

bA.' tlow would ygu describe the raiionalu for the Alvunu) learning process; 
what do you chif?^ che edut a clonal goals of this kind -of prog?am art;? 
(probe: Wiiy wou Id^ Al vetno . have ^this kind of program insc^^ad of some 
otheV kind? WIuIl do you L ii i u^k' A 1 i i'*^ f^ trying lo do for its s uiden c s ? ] 

Ki um the S Lc» lUl pC.) 1 Hi uf Alvciht^. whdl lUj think I he* i d e,ci i Alvtiiu' 

grddualt! would he 1 ikc r .^^ 

Mow d u (. he / Wei . 1 1 >^ w I o t: U 4 . . . . . . , . 

u. ' , • I n 1 . .1 L t . V. . V 1 ^ any \ l ...1 ., 4 i ^ j » . . . i ^ * i . . i .. i . i . . 
A_M I t> u t .a ^ t: ^5 I . b h> I u I » I ^ I u a J u L . , b p t: , 1 t y / 



tiww Ln<_ t . u V . ^1 L i-, V. ii,<^iM. 

V 



due:, it seed, any diffe^enc lg yyki i.ow ihau ic u^ii cii Cnc b^-gioi.ing? 
[probe: I nu an , wheti you tir^^L came jicre, you probaoly had a first 
impression of Alverno ajul what i't. was like lo be going to School h^^re-- 
has that piccure changed now that you've been hero for awhile? 
NOTE--be sure suideiu undersLands tliaL you mean to com[)are her present 
impression wUh her impression duiing l.er lirsL weeks or months, not 
her impression before arrivni. | 

o vw. ,i I .jLm.,. c 1 . I n .. 1 r 1 y.. > i , - . . ...^K, I V I 1 I I r ' ; , i .-^ l he r c 

aiiVLl.in^ CL.iL .->Lciiij;j. . . L lii youL ,,iiui CtuiL na^ le.WiV ...ade an iu^/ieSSlou 
on you a4 4d iniluen^e.i yux^! (lA:.^. iibc, ^ ; 

ui, . I ] ^ . . I. i .. 1 . L ^ L he 11. .1 1 ui, , . 4 I .J . . . of- ^ . . A ^ . . 1 ' ' ^- I' - i - 

I ha I ha e <i V i»>»u I A I i y^. ui 1 aiulu^.^ 

f p L o 4 e : Is (. tir *■ c: <'K . y I 1 1 J n^ a i./j la A I v e i . . , i i . . * ^. . a . . |.- . ^yj^ l w J y . 
well. I've icaruv-a bet<i(j^)ti of UKiL?] 

lu Have yOn t.tian|^ivl In the w<iy Yv>u ai^pioticU leai'ijluf, si.u.e yuli ' vi* Ueeii 

here? (How') : 

II ^es : What, you think in,rde you ch<mK>c" . 

11. Since you've gotten ru know more. and more al)oul t he '. A 1 ve rno rogram, how 
fuivc your altitudes toward the prog.r<nu changeti?'^ 

Why do you thinlc char ha^; h<ippeni.ul? 

''have your own c han ges n -M t ( T t utU* M t I ec t ed your lear'ning? (How) 
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What kinds of challenges has being at: Alverno created for *yoVi,? (More GeaeraT) 

Have there been any times since you've been here whe^n you ' ve roA My • f el t / 
" unsettled -about something',? Did anyone or anything, make yoM"^-.feel unrcomf or tab 1 e'i 

Was it resolved? ■ ' . - 

f 

If j^es: How did you resolve that? 

■ Was t'here anything, abouX Alverno itself that helped you resolve it'^ ^' 

What, about^r LgU< now, fs there anytlung that you're feel ing unsc 1 1 led abovit 
r igh t now? ' (What ' ) 

. - / ■ , 

4 

If vcs: liow' do you Lhm^U ihaL mu'lit bcc-ome resolved? 
Is Alverno hi'lpiur. you resolve, it in any way? (How) 

Do you think that: you h^^ve creaLcd any challenges for' Alverno'^ (Explain) 
Ilj/ej.: How. did Alvertu) respond to your, chal lenges? 

Do you-feel, iUcn, thai you^'ve influenced Alverno at all--even in a ^ 
sma 11 way? 

students hav^e rights as learners here at Alverno,'.. 

/ ■ , . • 

If ^e^: U]\al are these rights? 

Do students .influence the learning process^ 
Lf VL-s: How dotv^;^ this happt>n? 

I i no : Why lu) t ? . ^ 

Are chore anv vay- ''ir. wiiicl. you i.ave ever tel.t lluM l lie iiisciuicion was 

no I t a i r wi l ii ' . ' ' , ' " • 

[probe. 1 r.can -hen you i-eally Lhouglit Alverno wasn^L Uviug up to its 

re.bpoiiS ib i 1 i L ■/ i you '1 . ' 

li.i:^ AivtTilj liv.'.l UP lo i:s p r i v.e.^ . 

in.'. A1v.t;.o do .:.>ngh Lo n,.U- .lear U) you h Mu;s LhaT yoa neod CO^ 

■■..^kc iin-uorLauL ^J|^• 1 sums' .ibouf youT prugram and otner. 



Know i \\ o ruf r i < ' 
'jduc.ai Lor:a 1 l.o u 

[:\ wh.ir w<i;i's 
,i ii.idequa L (" ' 



vou lound Al.vrriu)'s ct forts tu do this ade(ju.ile or 
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If you could have your yay ^ how would you wantv^to change Alverno to make 
a batter program or better learning atmosphere? 

(note; If necessaj^ry, ^direct student away from Utopian fantasies and 
financially contingent changes like "there shouIdn^t be any tuition" or 
"we should have a student uaioa like UWM's"-- -In other words, limit her 
CO changes she l^illi^^^ feasible, e.g. you could say: Dd^ think 

Alvetno could really do that? Well, wliat do-, you thi^k they could do to 
make it better?]^' 

Now I'd like to talk a little bit about what be rn g" he re Hi^eans to you 
with respc^ct to your own personal goals and values. Ajid I'd like to 
begin by asking you why you dec i tied lo go to .eolleg,c:' 

Why did you decide on Alvcrno; what kinds/of Lhing,s iuTlucnces your 
decision? 

'what major goals did you have when you entered Alvermi? 
Have any of those goals been achieved? 
If j^s: Wh<ic J'id Alverno have Lo do with that? 

If no or noL yet: Are you any closer to acliievinK any of them? 

I f j/^e s : Wh a L (1 1 J A 1 ~ ■ - ■ 1 1 <'i v c L o d ( j w i t h L h a t ? ^ 

if no: What do y^^ 'hinl^ .L wou Id|^ L ake ■ c o bring you closer? 

Have your goa 1 s ,c ban J at all since you came here--for example, do you 
\iave any ^oals ynn d i d n ' l ' havcs before, or do some ggals seem less 
wtrr-&iiwh i le now? (HoAvf?) ■ ' , 



Dili your experiences ai Alv^^rno tiave anything to ^do with that' 



Wliat is ^ the value of Alverno with fespect to your-, present personal and 
career goals; m otlier words, how does coming here "make sense" as a 
co,n t r ibu t ion to vour own goals ? 

Do vou see any 'kind of relationship between your education and your 
.personal life; do filings carry over from one part of your life to the 
other or c hesv par L s of your^life affect eacli ocher in any way or 
are they mOre'or less separate? (Describe) 

[{[ sLudent mentions c/nly one direction of influence ask for the other, 
e.g. "and 'do y^u fe^el your [personal life effects your learning nc a 11 ? " ]■ 

If se;^arate: Cfni you 'de so r i bl^ that for me, what ki[Kls of things are you 
concerned' wi Lti ac sch-ool and whaL other kinds o t' things are ^ou concerne< 
v/i t h o u t s i d of ^. h o o ] • • • 

Does what vuu're leariiing a c sc.hu)l af?e.:L tlic- ^ly Lha^ you <ipproac[i 
vour job or wLh.er work o^cperience like OCEL or cliniv-<il work or f i c^l d 
expedience, i:w :i ul any niiinediaLe value to you at wopk"? ^ 

;)(,,.,s your W'">;-r. exja. r i e:u e ■ have .inv ellt.'ct on t 'i^ way ycuj a[)[»rouch Irar:;- 
\uy, at scnoc, 1 * . , ^- ' ' . 
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20. How'would* you diiscribe yoursiilf at this poinL in your life?. 

21a. Are chere any wdys in which you, as a person, are different thaiv ydif 
were before, as a' result of your experience at Alverno? (Describe; 

Do other people t^ver tell you that you've changed since you've been here 
or^' do they respond to you differently than they did before? 

" " f V- 

I f appropr ia te : What do you think causdd the changes, you describe? ^ 

\y . Again, if^you could have ypur way, what kinds o t ; clianges in ypursilf 
. wotild you like to result rru^m your educational or car*'er experience? 



^ia. 
h. 



Do you see this kind' of change as poss-ible or probable? 
What do you think it would take to nuike this kind of change? 

Do you .feel competent? -. * . 

Which competencies do you valuu most? 

I'/hy these? ^ / 

What kin,ds of questions are you asking yourself right now? 

Wliat challen^s do you see for yourself now or in the near future? 



Of all the things that you can recall, what ^pally coqjes hoir^e to you about 



vour past year; 
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These questions are printed at the bottom of e^ch page of the interview 



so that the interviewer has them -before her at all times. 



Through probing, it is hoped that- the Student'^ most sophisticated thinking. /about 
a question will surface. . It is important to realize that a student who is highly 
sophisticated will sHy many of the" things that less soj^^is ticated students will. * 
It is therefore very ^^important to probe so as to elicit more than 'common ^ 
responses where possible . 




HOW? 
WHY? 

/ 

WHY IS THAT IMPORTANT? ^ 

HOW DOES THAT HAPPEN? 

WHAT DO YOU MKAN BY THAT? 

CAN YOU DESCRIBE THAT A I^T 
MORE FOR MK? ,^25^ 



YOU MENTIONED 



CAN YOU 



CLARIFY THAT A BIT FOR I^^? 

HOW IS THAT IMPC'RTANT VOR 

JUST OFF THE T'jP OF VOUH 
HEAD. . . , 



COULD YOU FOCUS ON :< FOR ME? 

I'D^LIKE to'. FOCUS ON ^FOR JUST a' 

MOMENT 

HOW DO YOU FEEL ABOL^T THAT? 
CAN 1 BRING YOU BACK TO ? 



I'D like: TO b'^ng^you back T0_^ 



WOULD YOU BE WILLING TO. SHARE- THAT 
0 WITH ME? 

COULD YOU GIVE ME AN EXAMPLE? 

ANYTHINc; ELSE? ^ . 

WhIxT do (DID) YOU THINK ABOUT THATV 



erJc 



8 6 



4 
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SOME QUESTIONS USED IN THE DESIGN OF THE STUDENT PERSPECTIVES 'INTERVIEW • ) 
1". How do students characterize Alverno? 

•i 

2. Wliy did the student come to colle^and wh'y did si^c choose Alverno?^ _ 

■•"3. Wha\ kinds of satisEac tjon's does the student^ expect t o ;ob ta i n, .f-rom 
participation in the-=C?truca t iorlal system? ti. 

4. " l^at kinds of immediate satisfactions does the student obfain f.roni • 
. her participation in the educational system? 

■ f " * 

5. What educational values does the student express. • 

6. How does the student understand her role- as a student? ' . , " 

7. How does the student -understand O'he faculty role?, ^ 



13 
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8. How does the student describe her learning? 

9. How does the stiAlent understand and ch*arac terize compe tence.^based • 
learning? ' __J^ 

lO;- How does the s tuden t^ parce ive the rationale fqr t.he Alverno Learning. 

Process? . ■ ' , 

U How does the student perceive the institut ional values? 

\2 ' m^t are the experiences within t he .educa t ional environment that , 
generate conflict for the student and what arc the issues of ^""f^^^^^^ 

How does the student describe her^ personal and intellectual developmen 
How- does the student d^s^ibe her professional development?^ ' "^^'U^A 

15. l^.at kinds of exper i txnces" does the 'student describe as itaf luentirtl. f ^ 
to her deve 1 opnif nt ' ' « 

16. How does the s t uden t ' desc r i be the relation of her education and her 
work experience'^ 

' »^ 

17. How does the student unde r s t and. t he relation of her education to her 
career object ives"^ 

18. How does t.he^student descrv^/h^^ relaMnn of her education to her " 
pi^rsc^l life'' 

'.19. Wl,aL Xr'e fhe student's ,,oaIs and expectations ^er colleCe?_ 

Wl.at are the student^^^ quev.tions and concerns about i he ' f u t ure 



A 
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21. How does, the student define what has been fair and unfair treatment 
by the college with respect to her .own experiences. 

Uhat rights does th^ student beljeve accompany her role as a student 

23. How does the s tudent. perceive her capacity to influence her learning 
environment? 

24. What kinds of satisfactions does' the student obtain from her 
'• 'participation in the' educational systeip? ' . . 

25. How does. Che^ student describe her development?' 
kinds of experiences does the student describe as influential? 

4ew awarenesses or insights does the student awribute to her 
^ege experience? 

HowVas the student related her. education to 'her work experience? 

) ^ . ^ 

How does student ^scribe the'relation of her education to her 

personal -life? « . 




3jO. 
31. 



What are thcBtudent's goals and expectations after college? 
\^at are''the'*student'.s questions and concerns about the future? 



ERIC 
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